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I 
THE ROLE OF THE PARTIES 


F, at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, re- 
sponsible leaders had been asked whether other states 
should be added to the American Union, many would un- 
doubtedly have replied in favor of a liberal policy. Again, 
if the question had been as to the future of democracy, a 
few, notably from Pennsylvania, would have answered that 
they looked forward to a time when the suffrage should be 
extended without regard to the time honored limitations of 
property and church membership. But if the most liberal 
and farsighted statesman had been asked whether the whole 
American government should one day, and that not far 
away, be organized around a party system, the answer would 
unquestionably have been, “Not with my consent!” 

The reasons given for this position varied with the back- 
ground of each thinker. Madison feared parties because 
they would divide the rich from the poor; Jefferson disliked 
them because they limited the freedom of the individual— 
(“If I could not go to heaven but with a party,” he wrote 
in 1789, “I would not go there at all.”) ; Washington found 
them wasteful, insincere, and dangerous to the safety of the 
state. Such ideas were embodied in the electoral system 
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which seemed to make parties unnecessary by giving care- 
ful provision for the nomination of the President by elec- 
toral colleges and for his election in ordinary times by the 
House of Representatives. Even in 1816, Andrew Jackson 
referred to parties as “monsters to be exterminated.” Many 
years later a very old-fashioned and very distinguished 
gentleman, perhaps next to Franklin the greatest of our 
diplomats, himself the son and the grandson of a President, 
interested to his dying day in public affairs and in public 
policy, Charles Francis Adams, declared in 1880: “We 
do not want more organization, more discipline, more ma- 
chine. We want more men of thought and character, who 
are able to stand up before us in the full dignity of their 
personality; and we don’t want so many organs. Therefore 
when men come to me, as they continually do, particularly 
young men, and are discontented and mutinous, and suggest 
the possibility of getting up a third party, I have but one 
reply—‘I don’t want a third party. There will always, in 
this country at any rate, be enough who will act with parties, 
but under present conditions I want to stand on my own 
legsee” 

By 1880, however, such statements, once so universal, 
almost disappear. The voice of Adams was one from the 
past, and the disappointments of his own career after his 
return from England were, perhaps, in themselves a proof 
that there was something faulty in his philosophy. Thus, 
the Liberal Republican movement of 1872, which for a 
time seemed to many men to carry with it the hope of a 
better day for American politics, had failed, and largely 
because Adams, its most natural leader, had refused to see 
that the progress of Democracy inevitably requires some 
kind of organization, call it a party or a faction if you 

‘Adams, Individuality in Politics (N. Y. 1830). 
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will, or else be doomed to purely academic inefficiency. After 
1890, the writings of such men as Woodrow Wilson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, and many others who were 
themselves to be engaged in party battles, began to paint 
the advantages of parties in a Republic and to call on young 
men to enter politics almost as eagerly as the elder states- 
men, Madison, Jefferson, Hamilton, Washington, Monroe, 
Jackson, Henry Clay, and Calhoun, had warned against 
the evils of a system in the making of which each one had 
borne a not inconspicuous part. 

The conflict between the early non-partisan ideals of which 
we have spoken and the realities of the times was soon 
apparent. To the end of their days, the Federalists never 
quite acknowledged that they were a party. As long as they 
were in power, they preferred to think of themselves rather 
as ‘‘the friends of the administration”’; and when those good 
days were over, as the “friends of good government.” In 
1808 and again in 1812, a few of their leaders held secret 
meetings which were later to be described as ‘“‘conventions,” 
but which certainly were very different from the party con- 
ventions after 1832. On one of those occasions, Theodore 
Sedgwick wrote to Otis, ‘I cannot endure the humiliating 
idea that those who alone from education, fortune, character 
and principle are entitled to command should voluntarily 
arrange themselves under the banners of a party in all 
respects inferior, and in many, odious to them.’’ Such a 
group was obviously at a grave disadvantage with the whole- 
hearted partisanship of the Republicans, one of whose par- 
sons was preaching at almost the same moment a sermon 
from the text: ‘But if ye will not drive out the inhabitants 
of the land from before you, then it shall come to pass that 
those that ye let remain of them shall be pricks in your eyes 

1Quoted by S. E. Morison, Am. Hist. Rev., Vol. 17, p. 757. 
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and thorns in your sides, and shall vex you in the land 
wherein ye dwell.” As non-partisan governors, such as 
James Sullivan, and the one non-partisan President, John 
Quincy Adams, soon found to their sorrow, the clergyman 
was, in his politics if not in his exegesis, undoubtedly correct. 

We have already noticed the farewell address of Wash- 
ington, in which in 1796, he had warned his fellow country- 
men in most solemn terms against the dangers of a party 
system. But even he had been compelled to recognize the 
unwelcome problems of a realistic situation. ‘Thus, on 
September 27, 1795, one year before the Farewell Address, 
in a private letter, he had written: “‘I shall not, while I have 
the honor of administering the government, bring men into 
any office of consequence knowingly whose political tenets 
are adverse to the measures the general government is 
pursuing; for this, in my opinion, would be a sort of political 
suicide.’”’ And though the secret was well kept, at least from 
the general public, for more than a generation, Washington 
must have known that at the very time when he was prepar- 
ing his most famous State paper, each of the two parties 
had held secret caucuses attended by the leaders of each 
group in Congress; that each had nominated the first regular 
party tickets for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency; that 
the leader in one caucus was the brilliant young man. who 
was helping Washington with the phrasing of his farewell 
address; and that in the other, made up of the friends of 
Jefferson, the leader was probably no other than the same 
James Madison, who in the famous tenth number of the 
Federalist, only a few years before, had also expressed his 
own final objections to the creation of parties. Indeed, there 
are many indications that the Farewell Address, which 
warned against parties, may be fairly considered the first 

‘Washington, Writings (Ford ed.), Vol. 12, p. 107. 
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campaign document in American history, the most important 
single forerunner of those curious pronouncements with 
which we are all so familiar and which we call party plat- 
forms. It was certainly so considered at the time by Fisher 
Ames, one of the most eloquent and best informed of the 
leaders of the group which their enemies at the time already 
called a party, but who preferred to regard themselves as 
merely “‘the friends of the administration.” You will re- 
member that the Farewell Address was published on Sep- 
tember 17th of the first Presidential year, 1796. Nine days 
later, Ames wrote to his friend Oliver Wolcott: ‘“The ad- 
dress of the President is just published here and will be 
read with admiration. It will serve as a signal, like the 
dropping of a hat, for the party racers to start, and I expect 
a great deal of noise, whipping, and spurring; money, it 
is very probable will be spent, some virtue and more tran- 
quillity lost; but I hope public order will be saved.’” 

The dichotomy between the sincere non-partisan ideals 
of early American statesmen and the necessities of politics 
are best illustrated by the case of Jefferson. At the begin- 
ning of his administration he thought of parties as a neces- 
sary and purely temporary evil. Thus he wrote to one of his 
supporters: ‘If we can hit on the true line of conduct which 
may conciliate the honest part of those who are called fed- 
eralists and do justice to those who have so long been ex- 
cluded from the patronage, I shall hope to be able to ob- 
literate, or rather to unite the names of federalists and 
republicans.” But the difficulties proved to be insuperable, 
and Jefferson remained a party leader. “If a due participa- 
tion of office is a matter of right,” wrote the puzzled 
Jefferson, “how are vacancies to be obtained? Those by 
death are few; by resignation none. Can any other mode 

1George Gibbs, Memoirs, Vol. 2, p. 384. 
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than that of removal be proposed? This is a painful office; 
but it is my duty, and I meet it as such.” Jefferson still hoped 
that the time would come when party considerations might 
be discarded and the only questions asked concerning a 
candidate shall be ‘“‘is he honest? is he capable? is he faithful 
to the Constitution?! Apparently the good day never came. 
At least in 1849, long after the death of Jefferson, when 
Seward was on the way to a typical inauguration, he wrote: 
“Thus far on my way to Washington, I find myself floating 
on a strongly increasing tide of people... The world seems 
almost divided into two classes, both of whom are moving 
in the same direction; those who are going to California in 
search of gold, and those going to Washington in quest of 
office. How many adventurers are preparing themselves for 
disappointment, revenge, and misanthropy!”’ 

By 1832, the non-partisan tradition had, of course, largely 
disappeared. Only vestiges were still to be found in the 
reluctance with which the Americans of the middle period 
accepted Presidential candidates who went on the stump. 
Thus Lincoln, in the decisive campaign of 1860, made no 
speeches at all. Even today, especially in the case of a 
President seeking reélection, the party leader must always 
be separated from the President. Political pronouncements 
seldom come directly from the White House. Mr. Wilson 
showed rare appreciation of the prejudices of American 
politics when in 1916 he made his few speeches from Shadow- 
lawn and not from the official residence of the President. 
On the other hand, his summons for a Democratic Congress 
in 1918 was undoubtedly a blunder, not because it was neces- 
sarily wrong, but because it was clearly contrary to the 
traditions of the Presidency. Of all the Presidents, Mr. 
Hoover is the only one who has made an active campaign 

1 Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed.), Vol. 4, pp. 402-405; Vol. 8, pp. 11-12. 
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in his own behalf. From the point of view of sincerity and 
public education, the change is undoubtedly desirable, but 
it is by no means certain that it will prove, if followed in 
the future, entirely profitable politically. 

Thus, from the beginning, each contest made parties in- 
creasingly inevitable. The Constitution was accepted, at 
- first by eleven states and eventually by thirteen, not on 
account of its inherent wisdom, but because its friends or- 
ganized against bitter opposition and, by arguments, by 
promises, at length by threats, brought reluctant states 
within the folds of what came later to seem its almost 
obvious advantages. Similarly, Washington himself did not 
become President by a merely spontaneous rising of a grate- 
ful people, but because astute political organizers, Gouv- 
erneur Morris and Alexander Hamilton in the van, wrote 
the necessary letters and made sure, first, that Washington 
would accept if offered the Presidency and, then, that when 
his name was proposed it should have the unanimous support 
of the electoral colleges. 

Ask me to choose the precise date when national political 
parties had their origin in America, and I shall be greatly 
puzzled. A plausible argument can be made, one which de- 
pends for its validity on the initial definition of a party, for 
1787, the year of the great convention; for 1788, the year 
when George Washington was elected President; for 1793, 
when the differences between Jefferson and Hamilton led 
to an inevitable break; to 1796, when in secrecy so profound 
that the first traces are now to be found only in letters written 
long after the event the first regular party nominations 
were made by the two first caucuses; to 1800, when two well 
recognized parties fought a great election under party 
banners; or to 1832, when the present three-party system 
was at length crystallized, just one hundred years ago today, 
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by the first regular conventions; but select whichever of 
these dates you please, and something can be said for each, 
it is at once apparent in view of everything that happened 
afterwards that when those first discreet letters were written 
by thoughtful and patriotic gentlemen in favor of the can- 
didacy of George Washington, of Virginia, for the office 
of President of the United States a long step had been 
taken by men who did not believe in parties to the creation 
of those great social and political organizations with which 
today we are all so familiar. 

As befitted communities which were still essentially aristo- 
cratic, the political machinery of the various colonies had 
been extremely simple. More by custom than by law, an 
individual placed himself in nomination or was suggested by 
a few influential men, as prominent men continued to be 
selected in the old South until the period of the Civil War; 
and then, if the name carried weight, the election, as in the 
case of Washington, was almost a foregone conclusion. 

The problem of nomination in the national field was ob- 
viously more difficult. In a period when a trip even from 
Boston to Philadelphia was attended by real dangers, and 
later when Louisiana and Missouri were weeks away from 
Washington, a community which sent representatives to the 
capital had performed an almost heroic function and could 
not be expected to supply delegates for the more ephemeral 
purposes of party nominations. Even if the desire had been 
present, how could those distant journeys be financed? The 
answer to this problem was the nomination by the Congres- 
sional caucus, which began secretly in 1796 and which made 
all the effective nominations until 1824, a period of more 
than a quarter of a century. Indeed, after the first two ex- 
citing party elections of 1796 and 1800, the Federalists 
declined so rapidly in power, that the decision of the caucus 
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was in effect the election of the President. In 1816, for 
example, the nomination of Monroe in the caucus was close- 
ly contested, but his election after his nomination was open 
to no doubt. The constitution had attempted to make a 
clear separation between the legislature and the executive 
by denying to Congressmen the right to serve as electors. 
This provision was now completely nullified, and for a 
quarter of a century the President was as effectively chosen 
by the legislature as he is in France today. In these nomina- 
tions, the House, being the larger body, commanded a 
greater influence than the Senate. 

If two strong parties had continued to be fairly equally 
represented in Congress, it is at least possible that the caucus, 
which as a piece of machinery was undoubtedly both cheap 
and effective, might have endured to this day. If so, the 
American government must have become by subtle changes 
Parliamentary as in France rather than executive or Presi- 
dential. But the numerical preponderance of the old Repub- 
lican party tended as always to weaken its discipline. Am- 
bitious candidates who did not have control of the caucus 
presented their names in other ways. At one time in 1823, 
there were sixteen candidates, all of whom bore the same 
party allegiance. One party had proved to be equivalent to 
no party at all. Accordingly, the electors regained for one 
brief moment their lost function of making nominations, 
and for the last time, in 1825, the election fell to the House. 
Four years later, the personal popularity of Jackson secured 
his election without any single nominating device. But those 
days were soon over. 

With the introduction of turnpikes, canals, and steamers 
on the rivers, Americans had developed the habit of meet- 
ing in conventions for all sorts of purposes—religious, social, 
and commercial. They could now use this already familiar 
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folkway for the purposes of national politics. The Anti- 
Masons, the first of the third parties, which had almost no 
representatives in Congress held the first convention in 
1831; they were soon followed by the National Republicans 
who had but few; and in self-defense, the Democrats held 
a convention as well, even though their own chief candidate 
was already well known, and little remained to be done save 
to select a choice for the second place. With the meeting 
of these conventions, all of which took place in the same 
convention city of Baltimore, the party system in its present 
form was thus inaugurated one hundred years ago. The 
parties had become great societies, creating a new social 
groove for lonely immigrants and for isolated individuals 
in the land of the forest and the great rivers. They con- 
tinued to live, at least in part, because they added color to 
the monotony of life. Indeed, it is now apparent that these 
unplanned organizations, more than almost any other of our 
institutions, were copied from no European or even colonial 
precedents, but that in their virtues as in their faults they 
are bone of our bone, indigenous to the American soil. 
After the adoption of the convention system, the ways 
of the parties crystallized with astonishing rapidity into a 
ritual. The essential conservatism of the party system and 
the lasting qualities of forms may be illustrated by the fact 
that if you read the early speeches and those that come later, 
the only significant change in tone seems to be the tendency 
of later speakers to call upon dead heroes, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Jackson, and Lincoln, whose views are sometimes 
slightly understood, to make their points. The early parties 
had living heroes, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and 
sought to go no further back. Washington lived too short 
a time after his departure from office to become a tutelary 
divinity. But Jefferson became the sage of Monticello. As 
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late as 1844, seven years after the close of his Presidency, 
Jackson still had the right of excommunication. Unwilling 
to risk the fate of Texas, Robert J. Walker wrote to Jackson 
begging him to receive Tyler, then President, into the party, 
‘fall former differences to be forgotten.” Jackson replied 
with an emphatic, No!, which seems to have brought the 


incident to a close.’ _ Imagine Mr. Hoover or any other recent 


President maintaining similar prerogatives today! One 
weakness of the Whigs, in their early years, was the difficulty 
of finding a living hero who could capture the imagination 
as Jackson had done. At a later time, the necessities of the 
modern Republicans led first to the rediscovery of Jefferson, 
who had been partially forgotten, but whom Lincoln quoted 
constantly in his speeches; and when his name and sentiments 
came to be adopted by Bryan, Republican leaders, especially 
Roosevelt and Lodge, turned to Hamilton, whose name had 
for many years been partially obscured, but who more than 
any other typified the philosophy of the party in our own 
times. 

In other respects, despite all the changes which have come 
in almost every other field of life, the story of one of our 
conventions last summer would fit almost precisely those 
early conventions of the thirties or the forties. Again we 
hear as of yore the temporary and the permanent chairmen, 
each in inevitable turn, claiming for his own party all the 
glories of the past and blaming on the other all conceivable 
misfortunes, from crop failures, to the alternate rise and fall 
of the business cycle; again we listen to the nominating 
speeches in which the candidate was brought up on a farm 
(Was it in Iowa, to which his parents had come in covered 
wagons?) and so rose by his own unaided exertions to 
affluence and power. One day a chairman will startle the 

1 Fish, Civil Service and the Patronage, p. 154. 
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nation by some such opening sentence as this: “During the 
past four years, the party to which we all belong, has been 
divided in counsels; it has made many mistakes from which 
it has been partly saved by the timely criticisms of its oppo- 
nents; most of the legislation for which we should like to 
claim full credit has been in fact bipartisan, in which many 
of our party have unfortunately voted with a section of 
our opponents, etc. etc.’’; or perhaps we may even live to 
hear over the radio a nominating speech which will an- 
nounce, “The honest gentleman whom I present to you 
tonight is by no means a worker of miracles, his abilities 
are sound but by no means unusual, his achievements are few 
and modest, etc.”; but the America in which such speeches 
will be effective must needs be a very different place from 
the political America of the last hundred years. Consider 
the campaign of 1840, compare 1880, or even 1932, and 
again and again, let us hope to a decreasing degree, the 
slogan has been, as today in the satire of a Gershwin, 
‘Wintergreen for President!” 

I realize fully that I have reached a late moment in this 
lecture, and though I have hinted at the origin of the national 
parties, have tried to suggest rather than to describe a few 
of their services as great societies within the nation, have 
even pointed out in brief and obviously unsatisfactory review 
the chief changes that took place in central organization, 
from a period of informal consultation among gentlemen, 
through the twenty years and more when the caucus was 
king, to the time when just a hundred years ago the party 
system took its present form, I have yet to give any definition 
of my chief term. 

When I commenced I fondly believed that I should have 
no great difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory definition, 
and I had many which are celebrated from which to choose. 
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But the problem is the same which one always meets when 
asked to define any human institution which has endured for 
more than a few brief years. What is feudalism? What is 
the Christian church? What is religion? What is a party? 
and at once it is necessary to ask two other brief and trouble- 
some questions, When? and Where? For it is immediately 
apparent that a definition that will fit one country and one 
time will later or elsewhere prove to be far from accurate. 
So here. Consider the most famous of definitions given by 
a great statesman at a time when modern parties were yet 
young, indeed when in America no one was willing to concede 
their necessity or importance. Edmund Burke defined a 
party as ‘‘a body of men united for promoting, by their 
joint endeavours, the national interest upon some particular 
principle in which they are all agreed.” The elements of 
this definition seem attractive, complete harmony, the accept- 
ance of a definite philosophy of government, an eye single 
to the public welfare. But Burke with his clear eyes would 
have been the first to acknowledge that the definition did 
not even remotely describe the parties and the factions in 
the England of his own day. And Burke’s definition would 
be equally far from fitting any actual organization of the 
kind which has arisen in America from his day to our own. 
And it is well that this should be true. For if Burke had 
been right, every change from one party to another would 
involve a virtual revolution: Actually, of course, and from 
the very beginning, the lines between major parties, at least 
in America, and if we are not misled by names, I am inclined 
to believe in England too, have separated shades rather 
than colors. On the other hand, differences between parties 
are sometimes supposed to be deeply rooted in fundamental 
tendencies in human nature. Thus, at the time when these dis- 
tinctions in England were dramatized by the rivalry of such 
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leaders as Gladstone and Disraeli, Gilbert sang to the music 


of Sullivan, 


I often think it’s comical, 

How nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every gal 
That’s born into the world alive, 
Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. 


But whatever may be true of England, such distinctions give 
no clue to the nature of American parties. Many an Amer- 
ican, take Bryan as a single illustration, is as radical from 
certain points of view as he is conservative in others. Ac- 
cordingly, instead of the familiar two-party system in the 
English sense, the anatomy of the party system in America 
has been entirely different. 

At every period in American national history we have had 
a dominant party, occupying a leading position because it 
represented those social and economic interests which were 
for the moment most important. So at the beginning for a 
brief period, the Federalists were the party of the merchants 
and the professional classes, usually conservative, which 
were allied with them. Then came the Democrats, the party 
of the planter and the small farmer, which gained strength 
with every extension of the frontier into the West. In our 
own times we have the Republicans who came to represent 
primarily those business interests which were the product of 
the amazing industrial changes which followed the War be- 
tween the States. There are many indications that these 
fundamental economic relationships have been fully recog- 
nized at the time. Thus in the case of the Republicans, to 
select a single illustration, which I give largely because it 
occurs in some important manuscripts which have not been 
published, we have a very frank statement by Wharton 
Barker, the Philadelphia banker, in a letter to James A. 


: 
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Garfield. Barker had been the first sponsor of the nomina- 
tion of Garfield, and when success had been achieved, he 
wrote to his friend: ‘For months as you know, I have be- 
lieved that you would receive the nomination of the Repub- 
lican party for the Presidency, and to that end I have 
labored. I am thankful to have been in a position to destroy 
the political machine, as known under Cameron, and to have 
built up in my own state a party of true Republicans, led by 
politicians to be sure, but under the direction and guidance 
of manufacturers, merchants, and bankers.’ Similar docu- 
ments, though seldom so frank, might be cited to illustrate 
the economic foundations of the other leading parties. 
Side by side with the leading party in each period, there 
has usually been a second party, not quite so strong, resting 
fundamentally on interests which have themselves been 
dominant or which hope to gain power in the future. The 
second party, of which we have, of course, had only two 
clear illustrations, the Whigs before the war, and the Demo- 
crats since that time, is ordinarily at a great disadvantage 
in a campaign, and can hope to win only occasional elections 
by taking advantage of the mistakes or the misfortunes of 
its adversaries. Just as the true function of the major party 
is to win elections and to guide policy, so the historical 
function of the second party is that of criticism. More than 
once, and notably in the Congressional elections of 1874, 
which brought to a close the saturnalia of extravagance and 
corruption which we now know as the Reconstruction period, 
the function of criticism on the part of a group which seldom 
wins in Presidential years has been of the greatest moment 
to the nation. On the other hand, the history of the Whigs 
indicates very clearly that unless the policies of the party 
have changed or the country itself is turning in a new direc- 
1Barker to Garfield, June 15, 1880, Barker Mss., Library of Congress. 
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tion, even an overwhelming victory by a second party is 
likely to prove both brief and disappointing. 

Now, no one can read the platforms of American political 
parties without being impressed by the obvious fact that the 
similarities are always much more important than the differ- 
ences. Plank after plank of one party platform can always 
be transferred bodily to the platform of its leading rival 
without in any sense modifying the spirit of either. From 
some contemporary comments, one would sometimes be led 
to believe that these similarities are quite new. As a matter 
of fact, they are, of course, quite as old as our party system 
itself. Even Jefferson on the morrow of one of the most 
significant of our Presidential elections, was able to exclaim, 
“We are all Federalists, we are all Republicans!” And 
though this may seem mere rhetoric, he and his immediate 
successors were able to administer the affairs of the govern- 
ment in such a way that at the end, as we have seen, most 
old-fashioned Federalists found themselves safely in the 
ranks of the Jeffersonian Republicans. 

As a result of these similarities, each succeeding Presi- 
dential election turns the course of affairs only slightly from 
its preceding channel, such changes being sometimes quite 
as marked when a President of one party, as in the case 
of Roosevelt, follows a predecessor of the same party, as 
when there is an apparent revolution in party control. Con- 
sider the elections which we can all remember, and it is very 
doubtful whether any except the Presidential election of 
1896, and perhaps the Congressional elections of 1918, 
were really of vital significance in the history of the nation. 
I do not mean to say, of course, that America has not 
changed; but merely that the influence of parties and elec- 
tions on the immense changes of our times can easily be 
entirely overestimated. 
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Now, observers such as Bryce and Ostrogorski who be- 
lieved in fundamental party differences, have been greatly 
troubled by this situation. Bryce, of course, invented the 
phrase which has been so frequently quoted by many who 
have not given him due credit, and, in describing the parties 
of the eighties, said that they were “‘empty bottles.”’ I should 
rather say that each bottle was partly filled by a liquid whose 
taste and odor were surprisingly the same. And it is on the 
whole well that this should be so; for if elections marked off 
by artificial periods of two and four years meant in each 
case a fundamental clash between opposite philosophies of 
government, Americans might well exclaim, “A plague on 
both your houses.” Revolutions, of course, occur in human 
thought and in life itself, and in America just as everywhere 
else, but the most significant are seldom the subject of cam- 
paign speeches and no Constitution can space their intervals 
neatly to fall on the anniversaries which we call Presidential 
years. Just as a single illustration, which might be almost 
indefinitely extended, in the campaign through which we 
have passed there were some differences between the plat- 
forms, but on the burning question of prohibition the simi- 
larity between the two platforms was greater than any one 
could possibly have foreseen four years ago. Again the 
silences of the platforms, sometimes as significant as their 
planks, on such questions as the bonus and the debts, tend, 
if the planks do not, to prove that each party is compelled 
by practical considerations to react in the same way to a 
given political problem. 

The reasons for this lack of clear contrast at any given 
date are at once apparent. Since the Civil War, and to a 
very large extent before, the dominant party has always 
been able to count with reasonable certainty on something 
more than one-third of the Congressional districts. In these 
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the dominant party has been strong, partly for historical 
reasons, as in Vermont since 1860, and again for practical 
and historical reasons as in Pennsylvania. So, too, the party 
which I have denominated the second or the party of criti- 
cism, has for similar reasons been normally able to count 
safely on somewhat less than one-third of the districts. The 
only difference between the Republicans and the Democrats 
in this respect has been that the safe region of the Demo- 
cratic party has been more definitely grouped, giving rise 
to the Solid South; but, from election returns, it is easy to 
determine that the safe Republican districts have usually 
been quite as solid, and the results show that they have on 
the whole been more numerous.’ Now between the two, 
is another group of about one-third of the Congressional 
districts, in which again for historical or practical reasons 
or usually both, the two parties are almost equal. In these 
doubtful districts, an election can obviously be carried by a 
minority of independent voters. To these voters, each party, 
while holding the solid core of its traditional strength, must, 
inevitably, direct its chief efforts. Putting the matter another 
way, more than one-third of the American people have for 
many years been safely Republican in sympathies; less than 
one-third have been safely Democratic; every close election 
depends on the other third, and naturally and inevitably, 
since each party is seeking the suffrages of the same people 
and is speaking to the same constituency, each major party 
tends to use the same policies and to speak in similar tones. 

Now, personally, I am not only quite sure that this has 
almost always been the case, but that on the whole it is a 
fortunate thing that these similarities, so often decried, still 
appear in our party platforms. In any case, no one will deny 
that the two parties not only choose the same planks, but that 

‘Holcombe, Political Parties Today, p. 201. 
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they even tend to nominate candidates who represent the 
same general point of view. In 1880, for example, when the 
Republicans nominated a major general by brevet, the Demo- 
crats went them one better and nominated a real major 
general. Except, perhaps, that one general wore whiskers 
and the other was smooth shaven, fundamental differences 
are not apparent. On the other hand, on such subjects as 
Civil Service Reform, both platforms were not only alike 
but furnished a genuine issue of the greatest moment. It is 
accordingly not necessarily true that there must be differ- 
ences to make platforms either vital or sincere. 

The leaders of major parties have, of course, not been 
blind to the advantages of clear cut issues. Thus, in 1823, 
a prominent Senator wrote to the most astute political man- 
ager in America, Martin Van Buren: ‘‘Could we only hit 
upon a few great principles and unite their support with 
that of Crawford, we should succeed beyond doubt.’ Again, 
in our own time, Mr. Bryan was constantly and frankly in 
search of what he called ‘ta paramount issue.” But new 
ideas are obviously dangerous. They may alienate as well 
as win the necessary voters. So, for the most part, the leaders 
of major parties have been quite willing to leave the new and 
untried ideas to third parties. 

Now, it is quite apparent from what we have already 
said, that a definition which would cover the functions of 
a leading party, would be scarcely adequate if applied to 
the second party, and would, of course, be still farther from 
the truth if applied to the third party. ‘These organizations, 
in some respects quite as interesting as the other two, began 
to appear in that first typical American campaign one hun- 
dred years ago. Since that time there have been few contests 
in which one or more third parties have not been in the field. 

1, M. Shepherd, Van Buren, p. 92. 
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On three or four occasions, notably in 1844 and again in 
1884, the strength of a third party has been sufficient to 
allow it to hold the balance of power and thus to determine 
the result of a close election between two major parties. 
Curiously enough, in each of the two chief cases which I 
have cited, the defeat of Clay and the election of Cleveland 
were the results which the members of the third party would 
most have disliked. But for the most part, though the pri- 
mary function of major parties is to concentrate attention 
on certain common issues and to win an election for certain 
different though possibly similar candidates, the third party 
has no reason for existence at all if it does not advocate 
interests and points of view so different that they are repre- 
sented slightly if at all in the platforms of the major parties. 

Now I have not intended to be at all cynical in describing 
a major party as essentially and necessarily an organization 
with an ear closely glued to the soil of public opinion. From 
these preoccupations, however, the third party is almost 
entirely freed. It cannot hope to win an election, it merely 
takes advantage of the unequalled opportunities for propa- 
ganda furnished by an election. The fundamental nature and 
functions of the third parties thus require an entirely separate 
definition. 

The sources of new ideas in American politics are never 
to be found in the platforms of major parties, but are to 
be discovered in the meetings of such private organizations 
as the League to Enforce Peace and many others. Attention 
is then focused on these principles by third parties. Some 
of these ideas, such as the Anti-Masonic agitation of the 
thirties, are obviously too ephemeral to be of great value; 
others gain in popularity, and if they have a wide appeal 
are then adopted by one or, usually, both of the major or- 
ganizations. And they are so adopted, because in the judg- 
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ment of practical party leaders they have first been accepted 
by those sections of the public on which success depends. 

You will think of many illustrations of the process which 
I have described. The abolition of slavery was first the 
theme of private groups, then of a third party which held 
the balance of power in the forties; the homestead law was 
the central plank of the free-soil party before it was accepted 
by either of the leading parties; the prohibitionists in the 
seventies advocated not only prohibition but also woman 
suffrage and the restriction of immigration; the populists of 
1892, so often ridiculed, gave great prominence in their plat- 
forms to public control of party machinery and party ex- 
penses, the direct primary, the popular election of Senators, 
a federal income tax, and the public regulation of railroads 
and trusts. And, as you will at once observe, these subjects 
are almost a complete summary of the most important legis- 
lative and constitutional changes of recent times. But when 
the necessary laws were passed or the amendments were 
adopted, the party which had first advocated them, had 
disappeared and was almost forgotten. And it is a general- 
ization, which recent history abundantly supports, that, 
almost without exception, American laws which mark great 
changes in the history of the nation, all party orators to 
the contrary notwithstanding, are almost without exception 
bipartisan, and that these changes, such as the new immi- 
gration policy for a single example, however revolutionary, 
are accepted not by narrow, partisan majorities, as one might 
suppose, but by the overwhelming and almost unanimous 
change of judgment which carries all parties and all public 
men in the resistless power of its currents. 

As Americans came to acknowledge, however reluctantly, 
the true significance of the parties, in a period when almost 
every voter claimed membership in one of these organiza- 
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tions, most men were too busy to claim the slightest respon- 
sibility for their conduct. The voter marked a straight ticket, 
left the finances to the tender mercies of the spoils system, 
was fairly proud that he at least was not a politician, gave 
neither private support nor public regulation to the tre- 
mendously powerful system in which the very destinies of 
the nation were involved, and was then astonished and in- 
dignant when the parties fell into the control of selfish 
interests, no more selfish than himself, and was surprised 
when foreign observers, whose friendly intent was beyond 
question, told him that the parties had become the masters 
and not the servants of democracy. 

The seventies and the eighties of the last century were 
the high water mark of a discouraging period of corrup- 
tion which was soon to change and notably for the better. 
“T wanted,” declared Jay Gould, the celebrated speculator, 
on oath to a legislative committee before which he was 
summoned as a witness, “I wanted the legislatures of four 
states, and to obtain control of them I made the legislatures 
with my own money; I found this plan a cheaper one than 
bribery.”” In the same period, Mr. H. O. Havemeyer tes- 
tified that he habitually contributed to the campaign chests 
of both parties and that he considered such contributions 
a useful form of insurance. Those who with short memories 
sometimes sigh for the good old days of the convention sys- 
tem, should analyze the composition of some of the bodies to 
which the American people in those days committed their des- 
tinies. Thus a convention of Cook County held at Chicago 
as late as 1896, had 723 delegates. Among them were 17 
persons who had been tried for homicide, 7 who had been 
convicted of this crime and had served their sentence, 36 
who had served terms in the penitentiary for burglary, 2 
for picking pockets, 7 gambling-house keepers, 2 keepers 
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of houses of ill fame, 265 saloon keepers, 14 lawyers, 3 
doctors, 148 political employees, 15 ex-policemen, 6 
farmers, 3 justices of the peace, and the rest “without 
occupation.”* Even as late as 1915, a great American 
statesman, Elihu Root, said half reminiscently in Albany: 
“What is the government of this State? The government 


- of the Constitution? Oh no; not half the time, nor half 


way—for I do not know how many years Mr. Conkling 
was the supreme ruler of this state; the governor did not 
count; the legislatures did not count; comptrollers and 
secretaries of state and what not did not count. It was 
what Mr. Conkling said; and in a great outburst of rage 
he was pulled down. Then Mr. Platt ruled the State; for 
nigh upon twenty years he ruled it. And the cor was 
not here; it was at 49 Broadway.’” 

In the new movement which had already begun, id which 
has gone on unchecked until today, the fundamental impor- 
tance lies not in the detailed changes that were made, for 
some of these were undoubtedly mistaken, but in the new 
attitude which for the first time recognized the responsibility 
of the State for the parties it had permitted and of the 
individual for the party to which he belonged. 

Now to summarize. Parties came originally into Amer- 
ican life through the back door of the Constitution. They 
were for a time almost surreptitious organizations which 
no one would quite acknowledge; from the adoption of the 
convention system in 1832 until the Civil Service Reform 
Act of 1883, they were great private societies, financed 
indirectly by the tax payers through the Spoils system; in 
our own day, they have become increasingly, through the 
adoption of such measures as the Australian ballot and 


14m. Rev. of Rev., Sept. 1897. 
2 Root, Addresses on Government, p. 20. 
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the various laws controlling primaries and campaign ex- 
penses, great public agencies whose central place in Demo- 
cratic government has at length in a decision given in 1932 
been recognized, though by a divided vote, by the Supreme 
Court itself. In the meantime, through growth in population 
and the even greater additions to the numbers of indepen- 
dent voters, the burdens on the party as an imperfect but 
essential means of political education have been vastly in- 
creased. In 1880, Marshall Jewell, chairman of the Repub- 
lican campaign committee, wrote that if he could only secure 
one hundred thousand dollars, he could carry every North- 
ern State and some in the South.’ In 1928, each of the two 
major parties spent more than six hundred thousand dollars 
for radio alone. In 1932, in spite of attempts at economy, 
each party appears to have spent in the neighborhood of 
two millions. 

In these days when parties are fully accepted as essential 
to the machinery of government, the problem of finance 
remains one of the chief unsolved problems. If citizens 
shut their eyes to the significance of parties, they have no 
one but themselves to blame if the parties, cut off from their 
customary sources of revenue, turn for financial assistance 
to interested and sinister groups. At one time we might 
have defined a good citizen as one who votes, preferably 
for his party ticket. Today, we must widen our definition. 
I am inclined to believe that a good citizen still belongs to 
a party with whose general point of view he is in harmony; 
in the second place, that he supports that party by actual 
contributions according to his means; then that he requires 
the party to which he belongs to select good men for office 
and wise policies when in office; and finally, especially in 


1Marshall Jewell to Wharton Barker, Oct. 13, 1880, Barker Mss., Library 
of Congress. 
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local and state elections, having contributed to his party, 
that he takes his party with a grain of salt, and does not 
hesitate whenever necessary to vote for the candidates of 
some other party. Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, declared in 
the eighties that politics is war and the purification of 
politics an irridescent dream. To an increasing degree, as 


- the number of men and women who have learned to take 


an active interest in politics indicates, the dreams of the 
eighties come to take the substance of reality. And the 
problems of the future are today, as always, in their deepest 
meaning, problems first of individual education and then, 
also, of public policy. 

RoBerT G. CALDWELL. 


II 


THE MEDIAEVAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
HISTORY 


SHALL take my text from a pagan author of classical 
antiquity : 

For as a living creature is rendered wholly useless if 
deprived of its eyes, so if you take truth from History, what 
is left is but an idle unprofitable tale. Therefore, one must 
not shrink from blaming one’s friends or praising one’s 
enemies; nor be afraid of finding fault with and commending 
the same persons at different times. For it is impossible that 
men engaged in public affairs should always be right, and 
unlikely that they should always be wrong. Holding our- 
selves, therefore, entirely aloof from the actors, we must as 
historians make statements and pronounce judgment in ac- 
cordance with the actions themselves.! 


These words might well have served as the creed of the 
very father of historical method. And, while it is not 
Thucydides who speaks here, yet we are listening to a 
Greek and a great historian who viewed his materials ob- 
jectively in a scientific spirit. Thucydides was a Greek who 
wrote about Greeks; Polybius was a Greek who wrote about 
Romans. Both men were at home in the world to appreciate 
the human spectacle, to analyze the motions of the great 
social animal which is man, to investigate facts and to seek 
the truth, and to render judgments, based on human actions, 
with a balanced perspective. Here were historians who 
studied man and judged him in the light of the world; theirs 
was a method of critical inquiry which builds upward from 
actions to intentions; they judged men’s purposes in the 
1Polybius (trans., Schuckburgh), i, 14. 
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light of their acts and induced what they were from what 
they did. Hence establishing facts and verifying data is the 
beginning of a critical process which leads ultimately to 
reasoned verdicts regarding man and society. And the 
modern scientific historian will not take issue with their 
statement of method and of purpose. 
I shall not enter into the controversy here as to whether 
history is really a science or whether history is primarily 
a branch of literature whose materials have been criticized 
and tested by scientific methods of analysis. Nor can I say 
whether the old scientific history and the new philosophic 
history stand in the same relation as alchemy and chemistry 
or astrology and astronomy. An outstanding advocate of 
this new school of history, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, has 
said that to many historians a volume on the new social 
studies has “‘no more value or relevance than a theoretical 
treatise on contemporary astrophysics or astro-chemistry 
would have for an esoteric modern astrologer.’ And I 
make only a passing observation as to whether general his- 
torical principles may be induced from particular data. 
Professor E. P. Cheyney of the University of Pennsylvania, 
in an instructive address before the American Historical 
Association at Columbus in 1923, entitled ‘‘Law in History,” 
took some tentative steps toward formulating such prin- 
ciples, but I am not clear regarding their concrete applica- 
tion.” Nor is Professor Cheyney quite clear; nor do I think 
Thucydides would have been clear about the matter either. 
Possibly Polybius would have tried to apply them; at any 
rate, he perceived certain large general features in the 
Roman political system of checks and balances which con- 


1H. E. Barnes, The New History and the Social Studies (New York: Cen- 
tury, 1925), Preface, p. x. 
2The American Historical Review, XXIX (1924), 231-248. 
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vinced him of the immense soundness of Roman political 
institutions. But, when the revolutionary movement began 
to get under way in the latter part of the second century, 
he perceived doubtless that he had spoken too soon. The 
system which survived the Punic wars into Cato’s day could 
not bear the burden of factionalism from the time of the 
Gracchi and Marius and Sulla onward. 

In any case, social science employs an inductive method 
leading from particular data to particular conclusions but 
apparently must fall short of establishing general principles 
that can be applied uniformly in specific instances after the 
fashion of the exact sciences in the realm of natural phil- 
osophy. Nor am I qualified for that matter to say whether 
even the physicist succeeds in this. Aristotle thought he had 
succeeded when he set the earth, immoveable at the center 
of his universe. In the De Caelo, he says, “‘Physics teaches 
us the cause of the immobility of the earth.” ‘“‘As all heavy 
bodies tend to seek the center of the universe, the various 
parts of the earth have arranged themselves around the 
center in such a manner that an equilibrium is established, 
and this equilibrium produces immobility.”’ Probably Aris- 
totle should have stuck to his biology, and Thucydides 
surely did well to cling to his facts. But men are now rising 
here and there to whisper that perhaps Herodotus did better 
than either. I have in mind, as example, Dr. T. R. Glover 
who spoke here at the Rice Institute in the autumn of 1925 
and who tells us that Herodotus is defective in matters of 
strategy, tactics and battles, that he worried ‘“‘very little 
about exact chronology, about which Thucydides troubled 
a very great deal,” that he rambles and digresses and seems 
to waste time, but that he does show us the world and the 


1J. K. Wright, Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades (New 
York: American Geographical Society, 1925), p. 371, n. 4. 
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manner of men in it, “‘what were their ways of life, their 
preconceptions, and outlooks—everything, in short, that 
most matters in story or history.”* In other words, Herodo- 
tus was an artist, if not a scientist, and for him ‘History 
is more than historical material—it is life.’ Furthermore, 
Herodotus was a Greek who wrote about Egyptians and 
Persians and all sorts of strange barbarian peoples. 
Approximately six hundred and fifty years after Polybius 
had died, another historian was born in Gaul who had a 
very different attitude toward history and who discussed 
much in history that would have surprised Polybius. Gregory 
of Tours (538-93) provides our chief narrative source for 
the early Merovingian period, and his History of the Franks, 
though the greatest of the tribal or national histories which 
record the deeds of the barbarian invaders of the Roman 
Empire, is a morbid and discouraging tale, indeed. His 
pages portray a dark and gloomy picture of Gallo-Roman 
society in a period of transition, disintegrating under the 
impact of the Frankish attack. In 486 at Soissons, Clovis 
had eliminated the last shadowy vestige of Roman control 
from northern Gaul and extended his power to the Loire 
river. Ten years later at Strasburg, he overcame the Ala- 
manni and accepted Christianity in its Roman Catholic form 
in accordance with a vow made to his Burgundian wife 
before the battle. At least, tradition holds that Clovis 
had promised to be baptized together with his followers 
if the victory were theirs. Also through a clever combina- 
tion of cunning deceit and crafty murder he became chieftain 
over his kinsmen, the Ripuarian Franks, and, thus, united 
the entire Frankish nation under his leadership, for, as 
Gregory observes with ironical piety in unconscious com- 


1T. R. Glover, From Pericles to Philip (3rd ed., London: Methuen, 1919), 
pp. 35-36. 
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mentary upon the age, ‘“‘daily the Lord laid his enemies low 
under his hand, and increased his kingdom, because he 
walked before Him with an upright heart, and did that 
which was pleasing in His sight." Finally in 507 at Vouillé, 
the powerful Visigoths, who were unitarian Arians rather 
than trinitarian Catholics, were driven from Aquitaine, 
leaving to Clovis and his successors the task of reorganizing 
and administering the larger part of Gaul. 

It was a time when the light of learning grew dim in 
western Europe, for with Gregory we stray well within 
the dismal swamp of the ‘“‘Dark Ages.’ And the flashes 
and flickerings of his pen are not reflected gleams from 
the cold and steady lamp-light of classical wisdom, but too 
often mere will-o’-the-wisps. It seems weird and almost 
unaccountable that in a mere century or so we have left 
Ausonius and Prudentius, Salvian and Apollinaris Sidonius 
far behind. In Gregory’s day, we find it hard to believe that 
Gaul could once have cherished the poet who turned his 
own Moselle into romantic verse and looked across a peace- 
ful landscape, placidly and serenely, “the last of the un- 
troubled age.’’ As one breathes the sweet melancholy from 
the Fields of the Sorrowful Lovers, one wonders if Ausonius 
is not already the prophet of the death of literature and 
art in the land that loved them so well. I realize that I am 
twisting his meaning and taking liberties in retrospect, yet 
I cannot forego quoting Miss Waddell’s beautiful lines: 


They wander in deep woods, in mournful light, 

Amid long reeds and drowsy-headed poppies, 

And lakes where no wave laps, and voiceless streams, 
Along whose banks in the dim light grow old 

Flowers that were once bewailéd names of kings.® 


1Gregory of Tours (trans., Dalton), ii, 29 (40). 


Soy Waddell, The Wandering Scholars (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1927), p. 6. 
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Here are the autumn glory, the strange silences, the perfect 
beauty and the artistry wherein one may find whatever 
his fancy seeks, without fear of disappointment. The mean- 
ing of Ausonius is immaterial: the sixth century is a deep 
woods; culture has become drowsy and slumbers; the light 
of learning is wan and mournful and a dim light grown 
old; no wave laps on the lake of Latin prose where once 
the rolling sentences of Livy and Tacitus crashed and bat- 
tered, and the measured periods of Cicero followed one 
another precisely and orderly to the shore; the streams of 
Latin poetry are nearly voiceless; and the Roman emperors 
are bewailéd names, for there was neither justice nor mercy 
under the despotism of the Frankish kings. Yet it is easy 
to be careless and sweeping in judging this wicked, unruly, 
turbulent age. Latin letters never disappear completely 
during the “Dark Ages’; it was not dark everywhere; the 
lights are merely fewer and more widely scattered. Gregory 
of Tours died in 593; Gregory the Great in 604; Fortunatus 
in 609; and Isidore of Seville in 636. With their passing, 
the spirit of Latin literature has become a pale and fragile 
ghost; “it was low tide on the Continent of Europe.’’* These 
impressions may perhaps suffice to indicate the unhappy 
nature of the age in which Gregory undertook his History. 
It was not conducive to quiet deliberation and detachment 
in writing. The instability of government was a marked 
feature of the time, a condition which produced ultimately 
the feeble line of kings (rois fainéants) who in the words 
of Gibbon ‘‘ascended the throne without power, and sunk 
into the grave without a name.”’ Under these circumstances, 
the Merovingian period could only be an age of deep literary 
decline, not constructive intellectually though active in 
superstition and credulity. Even so from this era of stag- 
1Jbid., p. 28. 
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nation the Latin tradition did survive, and the Roman in- 
heritance persisted. 

Let us return to the famous dictum of Polybius: ‘“We — 
must as historians make statements and pronounce judgment 
in accordance with the actions themselves,’’ and thence 
proceed to examine several questions of fundamental im- 
portance. Do mediaeval historians subscribe to this basic 
dogma of historical science? Is this the keynote and master- 
motive of their historical writing? Or are there invisible 
and perhaps inscrutable causes that underlie human actions, 
causes that are ultimate realities of which historical facts 
are only symbols? Polybius had wished to establish his- 
torical truths objectively with accuracy and exactness: “If 
you take truth from history, what is left is but an idle un- 
profitable tale.” But are there more significant truths which 
are reflected in human actions and turn them into pale and 
transient shadows? Shall we consider events as facts or as 
symbols? Let us now take Gregory of Tours as a mediaeval 
type, and compare his views with those of Polybius who 
may be considered representative of the antique classical 
attitude toward history. We may gain a clue to the way 
in which Gregory interprets his facts if we turn to the 
Prologue of the First Book of his History where he says: 


I am fain first to make profession of my own belief, that 
whoso reads may doubt not that I hold the catholic faith. 
.. . I have but this one thing at heart, to hold fast in sin- 
gleness and conviction of heart all that of which the Church 
enjoins belief, knowing that one subject to sin may yet obtain 
mercy of our gracious Lord through simple faith alone.! 


Thence he proceeds to examine his views concerning the 


Trinity which are stated briefly in the Prologue of the Third 
Book: 


1Gregory of Tours (trans., Dalton), i. Prologue. 
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But as for us, we confess the Lord one and invisible, 
infinite, incomprehensible, glorious, everlasting, and eternal, 
one in Trinity by reason of the three Persons, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; we confess him three in one, 
through equality of substance, of godhead, of omnipotence 
and power, who is one God, almighty and supreme, reigning 
world without end.! 


And in the sentences immediately preceding this statement, 
we secure somewhat deeper insight to the way in which 
Gregory apprehends historical data: “I would fain, if it 
be permitted, compare awhile the successes of the Christians 
who confess the blessed Trinity with the disasters befalling 
those who sought to rive it asunder.” Accordingly he de- 
nounces the heretic Arius, ‘“‘wicked founder of this wicked 
(unitarian) sect,” and exalts St. Hilary, “blessed defender 
of the undivided Trinity, and for its sake driven into exile”’ 
who was later ‘restored to his own country and entered 
Paradise.” Passing from ecclesiastical to secular figures, 
we read: 


Clovis, who confessed it (the Trinity), by its aid over- 
came these heretics, and extended his kingdom over all Gaul; 
Alaric, denying it, was punished by the loss of his kingdom 
and people, and, what is more, of eternal life. For though the 
wiles of the enemy rob true believers of many things, yet 
the Lord restoreth them a hundredfold; but the heretics 
make no gain, while that which they possessed is taken from 
them. 


In other words, on Gregory’s pages we see the hand of 
God writing purposefully and inexorably through the actions 
of men: we have arrived at the providential conception and 
interpretation of history. Events become the shadows of 
ideas in the mind of an omniscient and omnipotent God; 
acts are the resultant of an ulterior and antecedent will. 


1 Jbid., iii, Prologue. The following passages are condensed from this 
Prologue likewise. 
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What are the circumstances that have caused history, 
thus, to dissolve into a dream? We must turn back to the 
distant day of Thucydides when the city-states of the 
ancient Greek world began to go down amid the thunder 
and storm of the Peloponnesian wars and thence plunged 
into the annihilating vortex of the Macedonian hegemony. 
The conquests of Alexander and the creation of his Asiatic 
empire on a Persian basis meant the destruction of city-states 
as independent political units and the importation of oriental 
ideas of god-kingship into the previously free and liberal 
conceptions of Greek political theory. In this connection, 
Professor Ferguson of Harvard has made the pointed sug- 
gestion that the deification of rulers performed this signal 
service: ‘‘that it made possible the lasting union of all the 
city-states of the world in a single great territorial state.’ 
The logical fulfillment of this tendency was the creation of 
the Roman Empire which arose phoenix-like from the ashes 
of Hellenistic monarchy with the sanction of divine rulers 
unimpaired. Another result was an enormous spiritual de- 
pression providing the field in which Christianity was sowed. 
There is loss of confidence in self and decline of freedom 
in artistic, literary, and scientific expression. Loss of faith 
in the power of reason leads to a certain sterility of thought 
which becomes imitative rather than creative. The abdica- 
tion of the scientific movement of the First Alexandrian 
school is paralleled and followed by the political decay, 
social dislocation and material destruction of the civil wars 
which mark the end of the Roman Republic. With the res- 
toration of peace by Augustus and the dawn of the ‘“‘Golden 
Age,” humanity does not regain its lost faith. The new 
era of the Empire is formal and artificial and a trifle stilted 


'W. S. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1913) 
pp. 147-148. 
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in contrast with the vivid exuberance and nonchalance and 
naturalness of Periclean Athens; antiquity had lost her 
youth and was growing old. Professor Rostovtzeff of Yale 
puts the matter well in his masterly introductory lecture 
on ‘Mystic Italy”: 
Some revelled in the lowest materialism and lived on the 

principle “Enjoy the present, never mind the future’’; others, 

the best, the most intelligent, who saw the human brute 

triumphant and human reason helpless, lost almost all con- 

fidence in the human intellect, and appealed to higher and 

more mysterious forces.! 

And so the human mind begins to turn inward upon 
itself and displays a subjective introspective attitude. This 
leads to the adoption of the religious, mystical or magical 
point of view. Gods come to earth and die, and by a magical 
resurrection obtain human salvation. Myriad cults invade 
the western world with their occult rites and strange prac- 
tices, bringing the allure and mystery of the East, and the 
names of Isis and Serapis, Cybele and Attis, Astarte and 
Adonis, and later Mithra, god of the unconquered sun (so/ 
invictus) pass current at Rome and in the provinces. The 
deepest longings of men’s souls can be satisfied only by the 
complete sacrifice of reason. Neoplatonism which Gibbon 
has derided as ‘‘the second childhood of human reason” 
is dawning on the spiritual horizon, and the intellectual 
atmosphere is growing dim and murky. Shortly from this 
mist the mind of Tertullian will be evolved: 

The Son of God was crucified; that is not shameful, 
because it is shameful. And the Son of God died; that is 


credible, because it is absurd. And he rose from the dead; 
that is quite certain, because it is impossible.” 


1M. Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy (New York: Holt, 1927), p. 13. 

2See Egon Friedell, 4 Cultural History of the Modern Age (New York: 
Knopf, 1930), I, 78, from which I am quoting this translation, for a suggestive 
interpretation of “The Mediaeval Soul.” 
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However, these evidences of intellectual decay possess a 
profound spiritual significance. Through an atmosphere 
of pessimism, defeat and servitude, men were blindly groping 
toward a vision of another world, perfect and complete that 
would compensate for the miseries of existence. But all this 
broke utterly with Greek tradition. Self-control, balance, 
proportion, sanity, all were lost in a confusion of mystical 
religious ecstasy. Men were no longer at home in the world 
to use it and to play in it, but were strangers, miserable 
wayfarers, seeking their own true fatherland in the skies. 
Their minds were turned to constructions of their future 
life, and, as Haskins says in the words of Santayana, large 
disillusion as to this world gave way to minute illusions as to 
the world to come.’ This was the morning of mediaeval 
“‘otherworldliness.’’ A new dispensation was come, and a 
new world was born. History had meant an interesting 
account of human society, its customs, and its institutions, 
to Herodotus back in those days when the figure of Themis- 
tocles moved “weird and gigantic through the golden mist’”; 
to Thucydides it had meant a reasoned statement of facts 
and a reasonably accurate narrative of events, in the main 
considered objectively. But now something has happened 
to history. It is no longer historia, research, inquiry, critical 
investigation; it has become God’s purpose revealed in man. 

At this point, let us turn to St. Augustine and his City of 
God which is in many respects the most important work of 
patristic literature. This monumental treatise contains 
among other things a comprehensive philosophy of history 
that sets the tone and provides the approach for historical 
thinking throughout the subsequent Middle Ages. The 


'C, H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927), p. 242. 
2W. S. Ferguson, of. cit., p. 39. 
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antique habit of thought is hardly discernible in this mystical, 
transcendental, otherworldly composition. Indeed, so far- 
reaching in its significance and so portentous of the future 
direction of mediaeval thought is The City of God that 
one readily pardons the modern undergraduate, tranquilly 
ignorant of Latin, who attempted to date events De Civitate 
Dei under the mistaken presumption that he was following 
the chronological convention of classical Rome which dated 
A. U. C. (ab urbe condita). If one must have a fixed date 
for the beginning of the Middle Ages, the appearance of 
this great work constitutes a much more suitable base of 
reckoning than the legendary date for the founding of the 
city (ca. 753 B. C.) does as a point of departure in Roman 
history. The circumstances which occasioned this piece of 
apologetic writing are well-known. The sack of Rome by 
Alaric and his Visigoths marked the mightiest impact of 
-barbarian invasion sustained by the empire up to that point; 
it shocked the men of that day much as we were shocked 
by the outbreak of the World War in 1914, and was viewed 
as a catastrophe of cosmic dimensions. Rome had been the 
center of the universe, the seat of empire, the lion of cities, 
the capital of the world, and the citadel of the earth. Men 
had come to think of Rome as the Eternal City, exempt from 
invasion and destruction, and the events of 410 shook that 
feeling of eternity. The foundations upon which men had 
based their thought were shattered beneath them. The con- 
sequent disillusionment and unsettling of mind may be com- 
pared with the bewilderment that descended upon thought- 
ful Christians in 1914 with the fading of the assumption that 
there would be no more great wars involving the major 
powers of the civilized world. The supernatural defenders 
of the city had failed it at last. And the pagans were ex- 
plaining the sack as a result of turning from the ancient gods 
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of their fathers to Christianity and were saying that the res- 
toration of the pagan religion would reéstablish the eternal 
character of Rome. The old gods were offended and had 
withdrawn their protection. The Christian apologists found 
it hard to answer this argument since good Christians had 
suffered at Rome as well as the bad pagans, and could not 
explain why the Christians had not been spared. In this 
dilemma Augustine attempted to solve the problem and re- 
pair the shaken Christian faith. In doing this, he was forced 
to readjust the entire perspective of history to the Christian 
outlook on the world. 

The City of God in twenty-two books was, then, a new 
philosophy of history; Professor Rand calls it ‘‘a kind of 
apotheosis of the entire course of apologetics.’ The first 
ten books reveal the absurdities of the old Roman worship, 
refuting them from the Christian point of view, while the 
last twelve books trace the origin, history, and destinies of 
the two cities, earthly and heavenly (civitas terrena and 
civitas coelestis). ‘The earthly city is material, could not be 
eternal, and hence must pass away, but the heavenly city is 
spiritual and eternal. These cities have co-existed from the 
beginning, corresponding to the two sorts of men: those who 
live according to men and are dwellers of this earthly city, 
and those who live according to God and dwell in the heaven- 
ly city. The earthly city of Rome contained so many unjust 
wicked men that it could not be of God; hence it was liable to 
destruction. Furthermore, these cities are symbolic of the 
good and the bad who will be separated finally at the Last 
Judgment. Thus, The City of God affords us an example of 
the new type of Christian historiography which deals not 
merely with the past and present but with the future as well. 


1E. K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1928), p. 264. 
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It spans the entire course of sacred history from the Creation 
and the Fall of Man to the Last Judgment and Eternity 
beyond, whereas for this modern age history in the future 
tense is impossible, in the present improbable, in the past 
possible, in the perfect and plu-perfect both probable and 
usual. For practical writing purposes, history is periodized 


_ in six ages corresponding with the six days of the week upon 


which God labored, “‘for in the sight of the Creator a 
thousand years are ‘as one day’.’”’ After the present period 
which is the sixth day, 
God shall rest as on the seventh day, when He shall give 

us (who shall be the seventh day) rest in Himself. But 

there is not now space to treat of these ages; suffice it to say 

that the seventh shall be our Sabbath, which shall be brought 

to a close, not by an evening, but by the Lord’s day, as an 

eighth and eternal day, consecrated by the resurrection of 

Christ, and prefiguring the eternal repose not only of the 

spirit, but also of the body. There we shall rest and see, 

see and love, love and praise. ‘This is what shall be in the end 

without end. For what other end do we propose to ourselves 

than to attain to the kingdom of which there is no end ?? 

Thus, we have come to a new notion in history differing 
vastly from the antique conceptions of Polybius or 
Thucydides or Tacitus. Like everything mediaeval, it is an 
ideal set in the heavens, not on earth, not in this life but in 
another, not in the past but in the eternal future. It turned 
men from the earthly Eternal City of Rome to the eternal 
heavenly city of the life to come. ‘The massed legions tread- 
ing roads of solid rock in the pages of Tacitus have begun 
their thin and ghostly march across the skies toward the 
City of God, unfolding into the mighty expanse of angelic 
choirs and celestial hosts that fill the Paradise of Dante. These 
seeming vagaries of mediaeval thought can be understood 


1C, H. Haskins, of. cit., p. 228. 
2St. Augustine, The City of God (trans., Dodds), xxii, 30. 
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basically in terms of Plato’s Theory of Ideas in which reality 
consists of certain transcendental mental concepts that are 
supra-rational, immaterial, and metaphysical, intelligible 
only as by a flash of revelation, and hence not susceptible of 
analysis by physical science. The application of this theory 
led men to build a spiritual empire out of the stuff of their 
minds which they considered real as contrasted with the 
physical world of external actuality wherein they lived in the 
flesh. Once men believed that these things were true, they 
began to despise their senses, this material world and every- 
thing in it. It is worth-while to note in passing that, as Presi- 
dent Lovett remarked in his Matriculation Address in the 
autumn of 1927, there is probably a direct Platonist influence 
operating in the teachings of St. Paul, since “it is virtually of 
his doctrine of ideas—the good, the beautiful, and the true 
for example—that St. Paul was speaking when he wrote ‘the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal’.” 

And we may note further that Plato influenced St. 
Augustine through St. Paul and the New Testament, and 
more indirectly through the exotic gospel of the Neoplatonist 
philosophy. Now in accordance with these ways of thinking, 
Augustine’s City of God is the heavenly city which has no 
material existence in the outside world of the senses.. It is 
not a physical place but a mental condition or conception, 
metaphysical and immaterial. This is contrasted with the 
actual city of Rome here on this earth which men can see and 
live in with their physical bodies. Mediaeval men assumed 
that ideas alone were real; so the earthly city of Rome be- 
came a mere passing shadow of reality. Material things are 
only the earthly reflections of ultimate realities. This frame 
of mind explains why men called life but a pilgrimage on 
this earth: it was a journey through earth to heaven, through 
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the transient to the permanent, through the finite to the 
infinite, through the material actuality to the ideal reality. 
As St. Thomas points by sheer intellect and Dante depicts 
with artistic power, the true end of man is his approach to 
the God-head and his progress toward Paradise. Again the 
men of the Middle Ages regarded ‘“The City of God”’ as the 
“new Jerusalem,” the embodiment of the triumphant church 
in eternity. The visible Church was its earthly counterpart, 
but the congregation of men considered themselves truly 
citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven whose laws were the laws 
of righteousness established by the Scriptures. The divine 
will ordered the affairs of this city in the life to come, and 
partially in its present manifestation in the Church, but forces 
of evil were also at work, keeping men from full attainment 
in their “heavenly citizenship.” The City of God was at 
“once a present reality and a future attainment, ‘for Thou 
hast formed us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless till 
they find rest in Thee.” 

In the categories of Platonist Realism, history became 
essentially a universal which had existed from all time 
through all time in the mind of an omniscient and perfect 
God and which was antecedent to and independent of specific 
historical events. And the interpretation of history, follow- 
ing the method of Aristotle’s syllogistic logic, was a process 
of deducing the meaning of particular events from this uni- 
versal or ideal concept of history which was in itself a vast 
axiom or hypothesis. The culmination of these tendencies, 
of course, does not occur until we reach the great age of 
scholasticism in the thirteenth century after the introduc- 
tion of the complete Organon of Aristotle, but the origins 
of this view of life and of history, as we have seen, may be 
traced back to the intellectual breakdown, accompanied by 
man’s loss of faith in science, that followed the collapse of 
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the First Alexandrian school. It is not my purpose to argue 
whether there is any essential difference between induction 
and deduction as thought processes, using these terms in 
the simple old-fashioned sense, or whether all thinking is 
just thinking. For purposes of convenience, we differentiate 
the process of building up from particulars to rules of gen- 
eral application from the process of assuming large general 
axioms and proceeding thence to a narrower particular 
conclusion; yet it is hard for some of us moderns to see how 
any general principles can exist independent of pre-existing 
particulars since we exclude revelation to which the mediaeval 
mind resorted in this connection. The inductive process 
has been used apparently to best advantage in the physi- 
cal sciences, whereas the deductive process has character- 
ized metaphysics and theology. And if I understand rightly, 
the immense alarm of the current school of “disintegrating 
critics,” of whom Mr. Mencken has been the prophet, arises 
from the circumstance that such eminent physicists as Milli- 
kan, Eddington and Jeans have abandoned a mechanical 
explanation of the universe, built up by inductive processes, 
in favor of transcendental and mystical irrationalities or 
supra-rationalities, accordingly as one views the matter.’ 
The heavens which had been peopled by the fairy forms of 
theologians and metaphysicians are now filled with the more 
dire shapes of physicists and mathematicians. I pass over 
such speculations as those of that fine mediaevalist, 
Ferdinand Lot, who intimates that the mathematician and 
metaphysician are singing together in the same abstract 
chorus.” At any rate current ideas that our sensations con- 


1See The American Mercury, XXII (1931), 252-54, for review of Sir 
James Jeans’ The Mysterious Universe, by H. L. Mencken. 


*Cf, Ferdinand Lot, La Fin du Monde Antique et le Début du Moyen Age 


(Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1927), pp. 190-91; translated as The End 
of the Ancient World (New York: Knopf, 1931), p. 167. 
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sist in the transmission of symbols which mind interprets 
into reality throw us back upon the Platonist realism of the 
Middle Ages to the extent of removing ultimate reality 
from the material world of things; and besides the new 
symbolic universe in which reality is divorced from con- 
creteness stands at odds with older materialist and nominalist 


- tendencies.? 


I mention this entire question only because it has a certain 
significance for scientific historians. If they, too, should 
strive to span the misty gulf between these two empires of 
thought, whither can they flee save to St. Augustine and 
The City of God? Symbols in things are but one degree 
removed from symbols in events, and mind operating in 
matter is only a little way from purpose controlling events. 
When objectivity depends upon an Eternal and Universal 
Mind, we find Providence standing on the door-step of 
History. Thus, just as Aristotle found it hard to reconcile 
himself to the Plato within him, or just as a post-Darwinian 
scientist might have been annoyed to discern and explain 
his conscience, so the scientific historian today becomes much 
upset at the discovery that facts may be less than they seem, 
that they may be more than they seem, or that sometimes 
they may not be facts at all. The present implications of 
this paradox, if any, it is fruitless to pursue farther, though 
I would utter the caution that persons, accepting the in- 
ductive method for practical working purposes while retain- 
ing a deductive philosophy, may find themselves in an un- 
tenable intellectual position with consequent contradiction, 
frustration, and confusion in their historical outlook. It is, 
to say the least, awkward to adopt a method in history that 
is inconsistent with one’s deep-seated convictions and general 


1See A. S. Eddington, Science and the Unseen World (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1930), especially pp. 27-38. 
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perspective of life. Here as elsewhere it will be hard to fit 
round pegs to square holes. 

A moment’s reflection will suffice to suggest the type of 
problems which may arise out of a deductive habit of mind. 
For instance, Augustine’s hexameral theory of the “Six 
Ages of the World,” retained in many chronicles and other 
important compilations of the time, had a deep influence 
upon mediaeval chronological sense and lasted even into 
the seventeenth century, while suggestions of it may still 
be encountered in some extreme fundamentalist and 
apocalyptic interpretations of history. The feeling of im- 
pending disaster to this world and the imminence of the Last 
Judgment were ever present in human thought. Men be- 
lieved that history had nearly run its course on earth and 
sensed no incongruity in this mechanical periodizing of the 
past, for the present age (usually the sixth) was not in- 
tended to be disproportionately long. The revolution 
wrought in chronology by modern geological science which 
deals with time in aeons and eternities stands in sharp 
contrast with the restricted and limited time-sense of the 
Middle Ages. Besides a mysterious and magical char- 
acter is sometimes attached to the various ‘“‘ages’’ com- 
parable to the qualities associated with the alphabet and 
numbers, minerals and animals. A case in point is the Theory 
of the ‘Four Monarchies” of gold, silver, iron and brass 
which persisted into the modern period. Of course, we can 
see that these systems of chronology rested on false assump- 
tions and strange parallels; yet out of this chaos of mis- 
taken notions the idea or concept of universal history, center- 
ing about Rome as its source and nucleus, was preserved 
for later times. In 417-18, during the preparation of 
The City of God, Orosius, following the suggestion of 
St. Augustine, compiled a universal history from Latin 
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sources, called the Seven Books against the Pagans (ad- 
versum paganos), in which history is reshaped and formu- 
lated anew to support the Augustinian position against pagan 
charges. He writes a profane history proving the abundance 
of calamities that had afflicted mankind before the time of 
Christ and introducing historical periods corresponding with 
- the four monarchies, Babylonian, Macedonian, African, and 
Roman. Taylor calls this work ‘‘a red tale of carnage,” told 
with “‘few palpable miracles.” ‘The miracle lies in God’s 
ineffabilis ordinatio of events, and especially in marvellous 
chronological parallels shown in the histories of nations, 
for our edification.’ And these parallels were held evi- 
dence of the presence of God in human affairs and of God’s 
providential guidance of the world. As Professor Haskins 
has pointed out: ‘“This sixth age coincided with the Roman 
empire, the last of the four great monarchies of the vision 
of the prophet Daniel, so that the persistence of Rome was 
assured until the end of all things earthly.” 

For the Middle Ages, however, we need only recall that 
scholastic philosophy is fundamentally teleological, that is, 
it is directed purposefully toward an end or goal. And dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, that goal and master-motive are man’s 
salvation, and so we return to mediaeval symbolism and the 
major theme of “‘otherworldliness.”” The magical efficacy 
of Christ’s sacrifice as embodied in the catholic sacraments 
is the bridge that spans the abyss, and over it passes the only 
highway, the road of salvation, which leads to the gates of 
the City of God in the other world. No mediaeval theologian 
discusses this crucial question more thoroughly than Hugh of 
St. Victor who lived in the first half of the twelfth century 


1H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed.. New York: Macmillan, 
1925), I, 82-84. 
2C. H. Haskins, of. cit., p. 228. 
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and wrote a mighty treatise On the Sacraments. In the 
Mediaeval Mind, Henry Osborn Taylor, speaking of Hugh, 
says: “The rational and unseen are a world as well as the 
material and visible. The sacramental quality of the ma- 
terial world lies in its correspondence to the unseen world,” 
and again: 
Symbolism and allegory are made part of the constitution 

of the world and of man; they connect man’s body and en- 

vironment with his spirit, and link the life of this world with 

the life to come. Hugh has thus grounded and established 

symbolism in the purposes of God, in the universal scheme of 

things, and in the nature and destinies of man.” 
In these tremendous cathedrals of thought, these ‘“‘archi- 
tectonic Summae,” building downward from God to His cre- 
ation, history assumes its mediaeval perspective and becomes 
the sacramental narrative of God’s saving grace working 
through the ways of men. 

Looking backward now from the crystal light of the High 
Middle Ages to Thucydides shimmering in the golden haze, 
let me repeat some words of Rostovtzeff where he calls 
our attention to the fact that ‘“Thucydides faced the prob- 
lem of representing facts in their reality, and of stripping 
off the wrappings in which they were disguised, that he did 
this with extraordinary precision, following scientific rule 
and applying all those methods which we call historical 
criticism,’ and that it was his supreme object and ultimate 
purpose to explain facts upon a basis, not theological but 
rational and logical, and to indicate the necessary continuity 
of cause and effect between events.’ On the one hand, 
Thucydides establishing the necessary connection between 


human events based on the principle of historical continuity 
1H. O. Taylor, of. cit., II, 95. 
2 Thid., Il, 101. 
3M. Rostovtzeff, 4 History of the Ancient World (2nd ed., Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930), I, 304. This reference is condensed from the text. 
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and causality; on the other, St. Augustine linking the life of 
this world with the life to come through the saving grace 
of God: there is no common denominator for they are in- 
commensurable. It is difficult to choose between them. Some- 
times I think I should rather dwell with Augustine in The 
City of God forever than live with Thucydides through the 
insane chaos of the quarter century of the Peloponnesian 
wars. Still it would be hard to give up the earlier years of 
Plato—we could not give him up entirely else we might not 
have Augustine—, to lose Sophocles and Euripides, and then 
to miss Aristophanes! Our reaction to the intangible things 
of the spirit is much governed by our tastes. And so I evade 
the issue in a fog of doubt. But I hope that no one will 
assume that I am accepting Augustine’s philosophy of his- 
tory; I am merely saying that the Peloponnesian wars were 
a bad time. Nevertheless, I fear for the future lest the ‘“‘dis- 
integrating critics’ may yet have other bad dreams and see 
economists and politicians, sociologists and historians in the 
skies. 
FLoyp SEYWARD LEAR. 


III 


WASHINGTON IRVING AND THE KNICKER- 
BOCKER GROUP 


MERICAN LITERATURE, a. transplantation, 

originated not in the usual manner of national litera- 

tures, in ritual and oral recitation of ethnic legends, but in 
prose, much of it controversial. 

Seventeenth century American literature was pre- 
dominantly theological, that of the eighteenth century 
primarily political; not a scientific analysis, for Michael 
Wigglesworth and Ann Bradstreet wrote verse in the seven- 
teenth century; Jonathan Edwards composed his powerful 
theological-philosophical discourses in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and toward the end of that same century several Amer- 
ican men and women wrote fiction. Not before the nineteenth 
century did Americans attempt systematically creative litera- 
ture as a fine art, in the Knickerbocker group, including 
Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Drake, Paulding and others. 

Geographically, American writing began in New Eng- 
land, with offshoots in Virginia, shifted to Pennsylvania, 
home of Franklin, thence to New York (the Knicker- 
bockers) , thence to New England, centers in Hartford, Bos- 
ton, Salem, Cambridge, Concord. From New England the 
center oscillated back to New York, which became the capi- 
tal of business, including the publishing business, and ab- 
sorbed authors, to the detriment of some whose local burnish 
was bruised by alien contacts. 

We elders remember when the Middle West, Chicago and 
Indianapolis, began to challenge the supremacy of New 
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York. And now New York must compete with the South, 
the Southwest, the Northwest, the Pacific Coast. Here is a 
paradox: As government becomes more centralized, litera- 
ture becomes more regional. The latter trend is wholesome, 
the former dubious. 

There were flashes of literary art in early America; a 
handsome eulogy of John Smith by Richard Pots, winsome 
descriptions of New England by Thomas Morton, some 
genuine personal poetry by Ann Bradstreet, Franklin’s fluent 
pregnant prose, Thomas Paine’s flashing epigrams, Jeffer- 
son’s lucent political analyses. Such things, however, were 
casual or secondary to weightier purposes. As the eighteenth 
century was merging into the nineteenth Brockden Brown 
envisioned an Americanized literature, but young, star- 
crossed, broken in health, his achievement was less than his 
aspiration; his novels are crude, his models British, in espe- 
cial Horace Walpole and William Godwin. Thus the gen- 
eralization stands: The Knickerbockers practically origi- 
nated artistic literature of pleasure. 

The Knickerbocker group is a less cohesive designation 
than the New England school, between whose members were 
organic filaments, personal companionships, intellectual 
affiliations, a heritage of New England history and legend, 
Puritanism latent or manifest, anti-slavery views, in some 
cases transcendentalism. 

The Knickerbockers merely happened to live in New 
York, sporadically or habitually. Excepting Cooper, the 
most ‘‘American” of them, they looked to England for in- 
spiration and guidance, and even Cooper was touched by 
Sir Walter Scott’s wand, though much of his best work 
was set in the American forest. He and Bryant were 
tangentially of the Knickerbocker group. Bryant wrote many 
poems, two imperishable, Thanatopsis and To A Water 
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Fowl. But politics and journalism side-tracked him, and he 
became less the creator than the venerable Nestor of critics. 
An elfin quality in Rodman Drake’s Culprit Fay may ac- 
count for its immense popularity two generations ago, when 
practically all reading Americans were familiar with it, and 
some extravagantly ranked Drake with John Keats. Drake’s 
alter ego was Fitz-Greene Halleck, saturated in British litera- 
ture, imitator of Byron, author of Marco Bozaris, declaimed 
from most school commencement platforms when our fathers 
were boys, maker of a threnody on his dead friend Drake, 
which is in all the anthologies: 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Lack of time inhibits remarks on Paulding, especial friend 
of Irving’s, on John Howard Payne, homeless author of 
Home Sweet Home, and many minors. Itis a fair generaliza- 
tion that practically all of the group relied on English litera- 
ture for models, among them Irving, with modifications. 

Washington Irving was by genius and practice pure liter- 
ary artist. He was too stout fibred to catalog under the 
rubric of “‘art for art’s sake.” But he had an instinct to make 
words do his bidding, as the painter makes pigments his 
servitors. Your dog requires nothing of a cushion except 
that it be soft, but when you embroider your cushion you 
announce your difference from your dog, you crave comeli- 
ness as well as comfort. Washington Irving was the first 
American to revel in the glory of words, our first Simon- 
pure man of letters. 

He had a distinguished diplomatic career, secretary to 
the American legation in London, minister plenipotentiary 
to Spain, but his master motive was literary art. Even his 
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histories and biographies, prolific, original, some based on 
careful research, carry the tone of letters rather than pro- 
fessional history. Trained historians will doubtless not ad- 
mit to their ranks the author of Life and Voyages of Colum- 
bus, The Companions of Columbus, The Conquest of 
Granada, The Alhambra, Mahomet and His Successors, 
Astoria, Captain Bonneville, Oliver Goldsmith, and the Life 
of Washington. His state papers dispatched from Madrid, 
housed in the Congressional Library, may sometime be 
edited by a competent hand, and Irving may then take a 
secure place in the history of American diplomacy, for he 
was indefatigable in duty, following with high intelligence 
what he called “the tortuous course of Spanish politics.” 
Irving almost invented the short story in America, but it 
is the long short story, in which incident is imbedded in 
character-sketch and description. This method was premedi- 
tated and rationalized. In the introduction to Tales Of A 
Traveller he wrote: 

For my part, I consider a story merely as a frame on 
which to stretch my materials. It is the play of thought, and 
sentiment, and language; the weaving in of characters, light- 
ly, yet expressively delineated; the familiar and faithful 
exhibition of scenes in common life; and the half-concealed 
vein of humor that is often playing through the whole ;— 


these are among what I aim at, and upon which I felicitate 
myself in proportion as I think I succeed. 


A discursive mental habit determined the character of his 
writing, part story, part essay. Even The Alhambra is a 
series of sketches rather than a structured history. 

He loved side lights on history because he was infatuated 
with the past. Dutch life and legend appealed to him be- 
cause it was picturesque and smelt of antiquity. It was not 
ancient when Irving wrote but it was something finished. It 
had for him the lure of the antique, that which one who 
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loves the past feels in the missions of San Antonio, Monterey 
in California, the old quarters of New Orleans, Charleston, 
Boston, and Quebec. These localities are young compared 
with Babylon but they whisper of civilizations that have 
ceased, or organically altered; one seems to hear the soft 
muffled tread of ghosts. Irving was a romantic and cherished 
reminders of things once vital, now slumberous. Part of his 
charm is that of reminiscence, the savor of things half for- 
gotten. This quality is a preservative which retains Irving 
among the classics. But like many another classic he is read 
less eagerly and by fewer people than formerly. Time and 
mutations of taste have reduced his ratio. He, once the 
most popular of American authors has been superseded. 
With all his urbanity, suavity, drollery, good humor, there 
is in his writing the flavor of an elder world. He is Addi- 
sonian, Goldsmithian. He is not of the age of Dreiser, Sin- 
clair Lewis, and Mencken—lacks their brevity and sparkle. 
Even the quieter methods of Willa Cather or Thornton 
Wilder are not his technique. He belongs to stage coach 
days, not the age of automobiles and airplanes. 

Excepting The Alhambra and a few story-essays, such as 
Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The 
Spectre Bridegroom, Dolph Heyliger, Irving is less a dy- 
namic reality than a memory. 

He had not the “overflowing and inexhaustible vitality 
that is the mark of the great writer,” which Mr. Hugh Wal- 
pole says, and truly, Sir Walter Scott possessed. Perhaps 
that is why, in this anniversary year of the two men the 
market is flooded with new books, magazine articles about 
Sir Walter, while almost nothing new is published about 
Irving. He had the humor but not the hilarity of Dickens. 
He could recreate the country life and the inn life of old 
England, but not with the strong zest of Fielding. He loved 
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the legends of his own land and other lands but did not 
permeate them with the psychic mystery or awful moral 
implications of Hawthorne. He dealt in the supernatural 
but without the creepiness of Poe. He was a shrewd observer 
of men and manners, but seldom wove the tragic fatalities 
of human contacts. When a contemporary critic wrote that 
there is always some underlying motive in his sketches, Irving 
laughed and said “that man has found me out. He has 
discovered the moral of The Stout Gentleman.” He was 
faithful in detail but often prolix. He was a maker of 
sketches, not a dramaturgist. His sympathies were almost 
universal but he did not flame with the fierce fires of passion. 

Enough of what he was not. It is a sorry sort of criticism 
to castigate a writer because he is not somebody else. But 
the comparisons are not condemnatory; only a crude attempt 
to “place” him. What is his place? Not on the mountain 
peaks but in the foothills; not with the giants but among 
the most lovable of men; one who contrived to transfer 
to his pages something of his personal loving kindness. What 
Thackeray said of Dick Steele applies to Irving: ‘“We love 
him as children love their love with an A because he is 
amiable.’”’ Not many read Steele today but they who do, 
love him. So it is with Irving. And we don’t have to begin, 
as in the case of faltering Dick, by excusing a multitude of 
indiscretions. Irving’s personal faults were few and minor: 
chiefly an inclination to idleness—obviously overcome, else 
how could there be so many books by him; that and the fact 
he was not the most brilliant of men or profoundest of 
thinkers. What is his secret? Personal charm and gener- 
osity. It would be difficult to find among American writers, 
or English writers either, a more endearing person than 
Washington Irving. Again we may quote Thackeray on 
Steele and apply the quotation to Irving, “if he is not our 
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friend he is nothing.’ Irving is a companion, a loving com- 
panion, a sociable friend. The time to read him is in the 
evening, in an easy chair, before an open fire, the curtains 
drawn, the boom of street traffic hushed, in the quietness of 
home. For he has one quality in common with Dickens, cozi- 
ness. Probably modern publishers would reject his manu- 
scripts as insufficiently peptic. But for decades the pub- 
lishers, including illustrious John Murray, paid handsomely 
for his writings and seldom lost anything by their transac- 
tion, for the public bought and loved the books. 

Irving was born April 3, 1783, in New York, youngest of a 
large family, the father, William, a Scotch Presbyterian 
deacon; the mother, Sarah, grand-daughter of an English 
curate, a distinction for Sarah, when all English curates were 
supposed to be aristocrats. That was before Anthony 
Trollope had written about them. William was a merchant 
in New York, plausible occupation for the parent of a child 
destined to write of the foremost merchant of them all, 
John Jacob Astor. By 1783 finis had been written to the 
Revolutionary War. The sign in front of Nicholas Vedder’s 
inn up in the Catskills bore a new effigy, that of George 
Washington instead of King George, even as the child, grown 
man, was to relate it in a familiar quaint classic, Rip Van 
Winkle. Following a tradition old and not obsolete, the 
parents gave the child the name of the man most famous 
in the new nation, Washington. 

Few episodes in American literary history are better 
known than that of the Scotch nurse Lizzie following Gen- 
eral Washington into a shop and saying, “Please your 
Honor, here’s a bairn was named after you,” whereupon the 
hero placed a hand upon the child’s head and murmured 
something (he was shy with strange children). Triumphant 
Lizzie reported it as a “blessing.” There are slight varia- 
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tions of the story, but there is no doubt that little Irving 
stood face to face with his namesake, whose biography he 
was destined to make his last contribution to literature, in 
five volumes, conscientious, reverent, without rhapsody, as 
too much Washingtoniana had been. 

The New York which little Washington Irving blinked 
at was a small place, less than thirty thousand people 
clustered along the water fronts and intervening streets. 
The site of the present city hall was waste land or farm 
land. As for 42nd and Broadway, corner of tumultuous 
trafic, follies and tragedies, it was for practical purposes 
more remote than England, for packet boats brought from 
England mail and gazettes. The town which had been New 
Amsterdam before the British captured it, was now pre- 
dominantly American in population, but a Hollander would 
have recognized its Dutch origin in the steep gables. And 
the Bowery, as the name implies, was a region of Dutch 
farms. Many of the notable families of the town and up 
the river were Dutch. 

To this day to be a Knickerbocker is to be an aristocrat, 
as it is to be a Biddle in Philadelphia, where it is said that a 
Biddle is a sort of Cadwallader. 

The name Knickerbocker is of course an invention of 
Washington Irving’s, who wrote, with a little initial as- 
sistance from his brother Peter, a fantastical history of 
New York under the pen name of Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
thus described for the inspiration of cartoonists to this day. 


He was a small brisk-looking old gentleman, dressed in a 
rusty black coat, a pair of olive velvet breeches and a small 
cocked hat. He had a few gray hairs plaited and clubbed be- 
hind. . . . The only piece of finery which he wore about him 
was a bright pair of square silver shoe-buckles. 


Such was the whimsical figure, supposititious author of the 
history of New York, which began with the creation and 
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concluded with an account of Peter Stuyvesant, the whole a 
burlesque of a prosaic erudite history of the city. 

Sir Walter Scott, who seems to have read everything, 
compared the Knickerbocker history favorably with Swift's 
satires. One Swiftian trait it has not, corrosiveness, for 
Irving could not hate. The Knickerbocker history was Irv- 
ing’s second book, his first, an Addisonian periodical, the 
Salamagundi papers, in which his brother William and his 
friend, Paulding, collaborated, mild satire on society at 
Ballston Spa, New Yorkers’ fashionable resort. Irving had 
not finished Knickerbocker when Matilda Hoffman died in 
her eighteenth year. 

Gingerly one touches on this romance of Irving’s life. 
Gingerly because most writers follow Charles Dudley War- 
ner, who in turn followed Irving’s first biographer, his 
nephew Pierre Irving, in sentimentalizing this romance, rep- 
resenting it as Irving’s only romance with references to a 
locked box, a miniature, a tress of hair, a Bible and a prayer 
book, Matilda’s, which Irving carried with him on his ex- 
tensive journeyings. But it seems established that in middle 
life he contemplated, without results, marriage with an Eng- 
lish girl, Emily Foster. The primary romance of Washing- 
ton Irving needs no embellishment, is sufficiently sacred in 
its reality. Like Robert Browning, Irving had friends among 
women as well as among men, but, like Browning, one 
woman dominated his thoughts while she lived, his memory 
when she was dead. He said, speaking of Matilda: 

I was naturally susceptible and tried to form other attach- 


ments, but my heart would not hold on; it would continue to 
recur to what it had lost, 


to which he added that he dreamed of Matilda “incessantly” 
(his own word). 


After the Knickerbocker history was issued in 1809 he 
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published nothing until The Sketch Book in 1819-1820. 
This and Bracebridge Hall, 1822, established his fame on 
both sides the Atlantic. 

Maugre his formal histories, most of his writings are 
sketch books, such as the Crayon Miscellany and Tales of a 
Traveller, in which are matters memorable; for instance the 
account of Abbotsford and the record of his tour of the 
West are in the Crayon Miscellany; The Devil and Tom 
Walker is in Tales of a Traveller; but The Sketch Book and 
Bracebridge Hall carry more of Irving’s aroma than any 
other of his books. He and no other could have written 
them, books in which live the England of the earlier nine- 
teenth century as in Dickens, the old Dutch life of New 
York as in no other book; sentiment without agape 
satire without bitterness. 

After the death of Matilda Hoffman Irving ralbhe have 
assumed the Byronic pose of a blighted life. Not he. His 
sorrow was his own, a cross which he bore cheerily. He 
wrote the story of 4 Broken Heart without self-allusion. 
Indeed most of his writings are objective. 

He cultivated society as a profession. He had no other; 
declined to follow his elder brothers to Columbia College, 
read law ostensibly, literature omnivorously. He loved 
books, men, women, children (devoutly), old scenes, old 
histories. He wrote to please himself and others. His 
literary purpose is in the genial preface to Bracebridge Hall, 


I have always had an opinion that much good might be 
done by keeping mankind in good humor with one another. 


He practiced in person what he strove for in letters, to 
make people happier by his presence. He was lovable be- 
cause he loved others, was unselfish without martyrdom, 
unaffected, gay in manner, even when a frail constitution 
tempted him to melancholy. His handsome, smiling face, 
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wholesomeness, ready wit, won him welcome from Ballston 
Spa to Baltimore, not excepting Washington, where glorious 
Dolly Madison had him for guest in the Executive Mansion, 
and the President himself would relax to listen to the easeful 
talk, salted with worldly wisdom, from this darling of 
society. Irving’s young manhood fell in the age of the 
dandies, and in a graceful way he was one of them. He who 
aspired to be chief of the dandies, George IV, as everyone 
else, was attracted to Irving, and seems to have put forward 
only whatever little good was in him in Irving’s society. 

George S. Hellman in a comparatively recent biography 
of Irving makes two palpable points: First, that Irving 
differs from the New England group in total lack of the 
Puritan strain. His father was a Scotch Presbyterian but 
Irving shared his mother’s Episcopalian bent. Of course, 
some Episcopalians are Puritan, but Irving was not of the 
type. He was not deeply religious by instinct, more like 
those described by Wordsworth 


Who do Thy work and know it not. 


Singularly unselfconscious, except when he had to make a 
public speech, he was unawaredly good. Hellman’s second 
point is that in his latter years Irving was aloof from the 
political and social problems which were raking America. 

He himself wrote ‘I am not a politician.”’ Notwithstand- 
ing a long career in diplomacy he was unagitated by the polit- 
ical conditions which were leading inevitably to war. He ig- 
nored the Wilmot Proviso, the tariff controversies (though 
earlier he had to adjudicate some tariff problems which dis- 
turbed Spain) ; as diplomat he had conducted correspondence 
with Daniel Webster when Webster was secretary of state, 
but I find no record of approval or disapproval of Webster’s 
seventh of March speech, that magnificent failure to com- 
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promise sectional dissensions. He made no comment on the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, the Fugitive Slave Law, the emer- 
gence of Lincoln, the controversies between Calhoun and 
Jackson, the activities of Garrison, John Brown and other 
firebrands of the tumultuous times. He was similarly de- 
tached from the social problems of the period, such as the 
enfranchisement of women and the temperance agitation. 
He was a notable figure in civic celebrations: the laying of 
the Atlantic cable, as in earlier days he had been prominent 
in founding the Astor library and at a functional dinner to 
Charles Dickens. 

He was an old man when the furious political turmoils 
were approaching a climax and it was not in his nature to 
reverse the habit of a lifetime which had been to labor in his 
bland way to promote that which unites people rather than 
that which divides. As diplomat he performed important 
duties, among them a share in the amicable settlement of the 
Oregon boundary dispute. But his outstanding service had 
been that of ambassador of good will from his own country 
to Europe. In saying which I have been anticipated by 
Thackeray (a famous old American scholar used to say 
that Aristotle had anticipated him in his conclusions) ; 
Thackeray called Irving “the first ambassador from the 
new world of letters to the old.”’ In their final meeting 
Queen Isabella of Spain said, “‘you may take with you into 
private life the intimate conviction that your frank and 
loyal conduct has contributed to draw closer the amicable 
relations which exist between North America and the Spanish 
nation.”’ He had worked for a better understanding between 
this country and Great Britain, to a lesser degree between 
this country and Germany, between this country and France. 
International rancors were mollified by the presence of 
Washington Irving. 
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He was magnanimous, unenvious of anyone’s reputation 
or undertaking. It was like him, saturated in Spanish lore, 
to forebear writing a book on the conquest of Mexico when 
he learned that Prescott contemplated the task and to aid 
Prescott with information at his hand. It was a pinching 
sacrifice, for, as Irving told his nephew, this had been a 
favorite subject with him from boyhood and he relinquished 
it when he had no other literary project in mind and was 
in sore financial need, but he added: 


I am not sorry for having made it. Mr. Prescott has justi- 
fied the opinions I expressed at the time, that he would treat 
the subject with more close and ample research than I should 
probably do, and would produce a work more thoroughly 
worthy of the theme. 


Literary generosity could not go much farther. 

One of the secrets of Irving’s lovingness and belovedness 
was his rare gift of understanding people everywhere. Had 
a Spaniard written the opening pages of The Alhambra he 
could not have expressed finer appreciation of the people 
of Spain who dwell in the mountain regions. Irving was 
impressed by the “‘stern and melancholy country with rugged 
mountains and long naked sweeping plains destitute of trees,” 
and he thought he found in the habitat an explanation of 
“the proud hardy frugal Spaniard, his manly defiance of 
hardship and contempt of effeminate indulgence.” 

England fascinated him by its solidity, its traditions, its 
ancient monuments. His mind reverted to the Dutch country 
adjacent to New York, its scenery, its legends and he wrote 
of Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod Crane. He invaded New 
England and wrote of the Devil and Tom Walker. He 
went West as far as Arkansas and wrote 4 Tour of the 
Prairies. 

He went to Canada, became acquainted with the heads 
of the Northwest Fur Company, and after subsequent talks 
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with John Jacob Astor he wrote of the Northwest region 
as far as Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia. He talked 
with Captain Bonneville, soldier by vocation, explorer by 
avocation, read Bonneville’s diaries and described the middle 
country west of the Rockies in a book pleasurable to lovers 
of the West and even yet a sublimated guide book for those 
who travel the Union Pacific Railway. History, legends 
interested him, most of all personalities. Even his dip- 
lomatic messages from Spain, while faithfully chronicling 
events, contained vignettes of people, not unlike in kind to 
the official correspondence of Walter Hines Page, more 
politically minded than Irving, but with Irving’s literary 
instinct and the belief that his chief could better understand 
situations if he should understand the people in the situa- 
tions. ; 

Irving was a cosmopolitan, perhaps the first American 
cosmopolitan after Franklin, but a better American for 
knowing Europe. He was loyal to America before and 
after his first visit to England, not, as already said, deeply 
interested in the processes of politics; he curtly declined to 
run for Congress though beyond doubt he would have been 
elected had he made the race. 

He was, however, steadfast in his love and defense of 
American honor, in his faith in the American future. He 
wrote that he was born in a republic and that his faith in 
republican government strengthened with his years. When 
he heard that the British had burned the city of Washing- 
ton he promptly offered his services to the governor of 
New York, was appointed staff officer and became Colonel 
Irving. He was on his way to Washington to join the 
national army when the war ceased abruptly. 

He was zealous that intelligent English people should 
recognize the merits of American literature, proud of every 
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accomplishment of his fellow countrymen in letters. For a 
collected edition of Bryant’s poems (1832) he wrote a 
brief preface commending the volume to English readers, 
informing them that Bryant’s descriptions of nature are 
“essentially American . . . imbued with the independent 
spirit and buoyant aspirations incident to a youthful, a free 
and rising country, and worthy of being carefully preserved 
in the common treasury of the language.” In the Sketch 
Book he published a serious warning to English writers 
against a condescending attitude toward American literature 
and the American people, admonishing Englishmen that a 
time might come when England should look to America for 
friendship and succor ‘‘should these reverses overtake her 
from which the proudest empires have not been exempt’’— 
interestingly prophetic of 1914-1918 and after. Debonair 
Irving was not habituated to the mentor’s mantle, but he 
loved his native country and the country from which it 
sprang, earnestly desired rapprochement between them, and 
could be as firm as he was genial. 

His character and intellect were formed before Emer- 
son’s American Scholar, a clarion call for an entirely Amer- 
icanized literature: 

We have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe. 


The spirit of the American freeman is already suspected to 
be timid, imitative. 


Long before Walt Whitman’s Democratic Vistas: 


America has yet morally and artistically originated noth- 
ing. She seems singularly unaware that the models of per- 
sons, books, manners, etc., appropriate for former conditions 
and European lands are but exiles and exotics here. 


Before Whitman’s “barbaric yawp,” so raucous, so inspired, 
had resounded over the roofs of the world. Before the 
westward movement of population had created a distinctive 
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race in what John Finley, echoed by Meredith Nicholson, 
called the “Valley of Democracy,” geographically the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Before Andrew Jackson became president 
and the West invaded the East. Before the vast South- 
west, Northwest, and Pacific Coast had become articulate 
in letters. He ‘‘commenced author’ when most Americans 
thought of our literature as a scion of English literature, 
and Washington Irving neither conceived of nor desired 
parturition. 

William B. Cairns in a monograph published in 1898 On 
the Development of American Literature from 1815 to 
1833 analyzed the prevailing attitude of America toward 
England in those years, a mixture of deference and defiance, 
an inferiority complex manifested sometimes in humility, 
sometimes in braggadocio, like an undergrown boy aware of 
his limitations and correspondingly truculent. It chanced 
that as these pages were being written The Saturday Evening 
Post of December 17, 1932, carried an editorial leader from 
which this is an excerpt: 


There is no more convincing proof of our youthfulness as 
a nation than our sensitiveness to European criticism. The 
belittling of whatever is American because it is American, 
and the worship of the foreign label because it is not Amer- 
ican pass as evidences of personal superiority. 


Huge, resourceful, enigmatic, paradoxical America is very 
self-reliant; Matthew Arnold said that Emerson’s doctrine 
of self-reliance was delivered to a people who of all the earth 
least needed it; and yet with all its self-reliance America is 
singularly solicitous not to appear gauche in the eyes of 
sophisticated and sometimes cynical Europeans. Is it possibly 
the case that America, so incredibly capable in big machine- 
made undertakings, is still hobbledehoy in some aspects of 
culture, and therefore self-conscious? The typical English- 
man is serenely indifferent to what others think of him, “I am 
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John Bull and I do as I jolly well please.” The American on 
foreign shores is sufficiently self-assertive, with money to 
spend and obsequious service in return, but is it conjectural 
that when he gets back home he sometimes wonders, ‘“‘did I 
make rather an ass of myself in Europe ?” 

If the speculation is warrantable, there is this corollary, 
that maybe we are undergoing “‘a phase,” as they say of 
growing children, incident to national adolescence, that may- 
be we have lost the poise of the pioneer and have not quite 
attained the easeful assurance of the traditioned European. 
One sometimes wonders if even Mr. Sinclair Lewis is quite 
as confident of his independent Americanism as he would 
have us believe. Mr. John Galsworthy is unmistakably 
British, could be nothing else if he should try. But he does 
not shout his Britishism. He accepts it quietly as one familiar 
with centuries of British tradition. America is still in the 
making. Out of the many regional literatures will come a 
synthesis, out of the synthesis a voice as powerfully Amer- 
ican as Whitman’s, with more savoir faire. 

Our first complete artist in words, Washington Irving, 
would have been less the artist had he turned his back on 
England and become a propagandist for an all-American 
literature. He needed models. There were few in America 
when he was a young man. So he turned to England where 
literature had been a-making since Chaucer, since Cynewulf. 
He did not go so far back for tutelage (though there are 
references to Chaucer in his writing). He reverted chiefly 
to the urbane eighteenth century where was much that was 
congenial to his urbane nature. He wrought well. There is 
a gentle enchantment in his pages, the spirit of an artist anda 
gentleman. Whether or not Irving was a great writer may 
be questioned nowadays, but there is no question that he was 
a great gentleman. 
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This little talk has become something different from the 
initial intention. In making and remaking, it became evident 
that exigencies of time demanded reduction to a minimum 
of comment on the Knickerbockers. Then, reading and re- 
reading the books, Irving himself appeared finer than any- 
thing he wrote. So the books have been used chiefly in an 
effort to give some impression of the man. 

A more gracious man has not appeared in American litera- 
ture. 

STOCKTON AXSON. 


IV 


SIR WALTER SCOTT IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


CENTENARY lecture is hardly the right place for 

controversy, defense, or apology. Perhaps we may 
assume that our man is great, and go ahead on that premise. 
But Oliver Wendell Holmes has a word to say on the 
subject of centenaries: 


Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 


So it is even with the reputation of Sir Walter Scott. Once 
a best-seller and a popular idol, he is sometimes relegated 
nowadays to a position of lukewarm respectability. Too 
often he is regarded as the kind of author whose works 
stand neglected on the shelves of the old-fashioned parlor 
bookcase. When the young read Scott, it is felt that they 
are doing something vaguely commendable. How amazed 
Sir Walter would have been if he had known that he would 
be made into schoolbooks, like Shakespeare, and how he 
would have deplored any arrangement of the kind! His 
shrewdness would have foreseen, too, that he would have 
to pay the penalty of such a position. Many kinds of people 
still read and enjoy his work, but his typical admirer is likely 
to be a sedate conservative person who thinks that young 
people nowadays read trash. The defense of Scott is, so 
to speak, too official. It is conducted by people who are 
committed in advance to the classics. Outside of studies 
and classrooms and libraries, cheerful scoffers are to be 
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heard. On a sentimental journey to Scotland I fell into the 
habit of asking people whether they still read Sir Walter 
Scott. The answers were not always encouraging. One man 
remarked lightly, ‘I think he went out with porridge,” and 
another, ‘“‘Give me P. G. Wodehouse.” At least these people 
were not weighed down with an oppressive sense of respon- 
sibility. But if we pass to the other extreme, and interview 
those who take their literature very seriously, we likewise 
discover a certain condescension toward Scott. A few 
months ago the Nation printed a short editorial paragraph 
on the Scott centenary, to the effect that this could hardly 
be called an important literary anniversary. Scott, we were 
given to understand, affords no nourishment for the modern 
mind. Perhaps the best way to meet such comment as this 
will be to examine the grounds for it. 

One difficulty that confronts us is that the decals him- 
self was disposed to give away his case. His attitude toward 
his own work was one of humorous depreciation, maintained 
with great good nature and consistency. In all his hundreds 
of letters and conversations there is no sign of wounded 
vanity, no pompousness, no false dignity. This does not 
mean that he never showed sensitiveness or rancor; there 
are sore spots in his business career and his political activi- 
ties, but in no case are his grievances or irritations to be 
traced to the wounded egotism of the artist. Underneath 
all this there was genuine humility, and nearer the surface 
there were the easy manners of the eighteenth-century 
gentleman and the hearty practicality of the Scottish laird. 
Sir Walter could analyze himself pretty well, and unaf- 
fectedly pointed out his own merit here: 


I have always remarked that literary people think them- 
selves obliged to take somewhat of a constrained & affected 
turn in conversation[,] seeming to consider themselves as 
less a part of the company than something which the rest 
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were come to see & wonder at. If your Ladyship’s friend- 
ship is not too partial in supposing me less quizzical than my 
neighbours it is not owing to any good sense of my own but 
to the fortunate circumstances which connected me with 
good company & led. me to feel myself at home in it long 
before I made any literary essays. Since my success I have 
always endeavoured to play my little part in society as 
quietly & good humouredly as I could. (To Lady Abercorn, 
Jan. 1, 1812.) 


He laughed at the idea of playing literary lion in London, 
and would say to his friends, 


Yet know that I one Snug the joiner am, 
No lion fierce. 


Westill like our men of letters to take this attitude in society, 
but in autobiography and self-criticism we expect them to 
be serious. We are willing that they shall be solemn, and 
we are all the more impressed if they are hierophantic and 
apocalyptic. In his genial prefaces and letters Scott explains 
things very simply, to this effect: ‘‘My dear reader, if you 
happen to be interested, just let me say that such and such 
old stories were in my head, and this is what came of it.” 
Henry James’s prefaces, on the other hand, discuss his 
novels as problems to be solved with all the resources of 
the intellect. D. H. Lawrence, in our own day, writes as 
if the crucifixion of humanity, soul and body, lay back of 
his books. But must we always wait for the author to tell 
us what is important? Scott’s self-depreciation is in the 
good old Anglo-Saxon tradition of understatement, and 
Chaucer had set the example long before—‘‘My wit is short, 
ye may wel understonde.” This attitude, as Professor 
Cazamian has shown, is of the very essence of English 
humor. It is complexly mingled with the amateur ideal of 
the gentleman, which appears in the Renaissance courtesy- 
books; a gentleman should not be a professional, and though 
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he may well write, he should toss off his things easily, without 
laying much stress on them. 

All this is refreshing after the portentous solemnity of 
other artists we know, but it must be admitted that it has 
its limitations and disadvantages. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury—to which rather than to the nineteenth Scott belonged 
_ —it shaded into a profound distrust of the workings of the 
imagination, as if one had to apologize for being a genius. 
Hence came the endless preachments of the time contrasting 
reason and imagination, sound principle and errant impulse, 
sense and sensibility. Scott often viewed his life and work 
under these categories, and here the modern critic cannot 
go the whole length with him. It is all very well to be modest 
and natural about one’s work, but it is going too far to say 
that one’s work is insignificant or superficial. Nor did Scott 
mean this in good earnest, though he sometimes seems to 
say as much. Thus he writes to Wordsworth about The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel: 


I am truly happy that you have found anything to interest 
or amuse you in my romance. It has the merit of being writ- 
ten with heart & good-will and for no other reason than to 
discharge my mind of the ideas which from infancy have 
rushed upon it. I believe such verses will be generally found 
interesting because enthusiastic. Having thus expelled from 
my brain the Fiend of Chivalry & sent him to wander at 
will through the world I must sweep & garnish the empty 
tenement & decorate or rather fill it with something useful, 
least the former tenant should return with seven devils 
worse than himself & take possession for good & aye. 


(March 16, 1805.) 
Scott turns on romanticism itself, and when he speaks slight- 
ingly of his projects and visions he is playing the role of 
Sancho Panza to his own Don Quixote. In the novels, the 
romantic youth such as Edward Waverley or Frank Os- 
baldistone is made slightly ridiculous; the romantically 
composed scene is frequently touched off with anti-climax. 
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Waverley is a sort of faded Quixote, whose youthful reading 
is Scott’s own, and this relatively jejune and superficial 
characterization is based on the eighteenth-century concep- 
tion of Cervantes as a burlesque author, a mere satirist of 
fantasy. But at his best Scott transcends this attitude, and 
we pass from satirical allusions to quixotism to find in that 
neglected masterpiece, his Journal, entries which approach 
the philosophical vision of Cervantes: 
I do not compare myself, in point of imagination, with 
Wordsworth—far from it; for [his] is naturally exquisite, 
and highly cultivated by constant exercise. But I can see as 
many castles in the clouds as any man, as many genii in the 
curling smoke of a steam engine, as perfect a Persepolis in 
the embers of a sea-coal fire. My life has been spent in such 
day-dreams. But I cry no roast meat. (Jan. 1, 1827.) 
Since the time when this was written, the out and out ro- 
mantics, those who move in a realm of imagination — 
Coleridge, Keats, Shelley—have won our suffrages at the 
expense of those, notably Byron and Scott, whose work was 
strongly marked by a shrewd and humorous realism. Scott 
and Byron have lost ground; we hold it against them that 
they aroused the enthusiasm of a public that misunderstood 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and martyred Keats and Shel- 
ley. They followed the gleam only part of the way. To put 
the situation very unfavorably, they tried to have. their 
cake and eat it too, to wander between two worlds and 
yet to make the most of both of them. This attitude does 
not command our entire admiration, but in the long run it 
will prove to be of great human interest. Whole generations 
to come will feel the same maladjustment which Scott ex- 
perienced and expressed genially, which Byron experienced 
and expressed misanthropically. 
The Quixote theme in Scott is not the resultant of a 
mere interplay of literary categories, but develops from the 
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integralism of the Scottish character, its idealism tinged 
with canniness.’ It is a matter of temperament and mood, 
not of sustained meditation. Here again the modern reader 
often parts company with the novelist, for he may be an 
admirer of intellectual fiction which depends on character- 
analysis rather than character-creation, on heightened self- 
- consciousness rather than half-understood impulse. Scott 
lacks intellectual distinction, and when he broaches ideas 
his thought is woolly rather than crystalline. The Scotch- 
man is popularly supposed to subsist on doctrines and 
dogmas, but as we look more closely at him, we find that 
he is concerned with facts, deeds, and prejudices rather than 
with a free play of ideas. He likes an anecdote or a con- 
troversy better than a theory. Sir Walter, although he was 
outside the tradition of Calvinism, was thoroughly national 
in his enjoyment of the pedantries of history and the law 
and in his ardent political and social prejudices. The Edin- 
burgh lawyer, cracking professional jokes over his claret 
and planning the policy of the Tory Quarterly Review, may 
seem to us to be of negligible intellectual weight. Matthew 
Arnold would have denied him high seriousness, as he denied 
it to Chaucer and Burns. Carlyle, the spiritual heir of the 
Westland Whigs, finds Scott to be for all his geniality a 
- shallow worldling, untouched by religious awe. What edi- 
fication do the Waverley novels afford? This is at bottom 
the Puritan objection to any form of art which ranges freely 
through life and allows the reader to be at ease in Zion. 
Yet we may ask, Can an art which reaches to the very center 
of a rich nationality be called superficial or frivolous? To 
appreciate the weight that Scott carries we must turn from 
purely moralistic or aesthetic criticism to the historian. 


1See Aubrey Bell, “Scott and Cervantes,” in Sir Walter Scott To-day 
(London, 1932), pp. 78-82. 
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Professor G. M. Trevelyan, writing of conditions at the 
time of the Union (1707), points out that the religious 
division of Scotland ‘‘was deep only on its political side; 
it did not touch the basis of a common Scottish mentality 
and civilization.”” He continues: “The broad Scots tongue, 
of which the highest were not ashamed, the traditions and 
ballads of each countryside, were the common heritage of 
all. That was why, two generations later, in the days of 
Burns and Scott, the poetry and traditions of Scotland went 
forth to conquer the imagination of men born in less for- 
tunate countries, where rich and poor had no culture in 
common. Scotland was at once more feudal and more demo- 
cratic than England.”* 

But granted Scott’s candor and his profound nationalism, 
a modern reader may feel that another stumbling-block 
remains—his carelessness in technique and style. Many 
people, I am sure, feel this difficulty to be the most serious 
of all. Here we have to do with a real and significant change 
in literary taste, but also with more superficial matters which 
I may put under the head of literary salesmanship. Scott’s 
stories begin slowly; they proceed at an irregular but often 
sluggish pace; they do not fulfill all their promises; and they 
end with a patched-up fifth act in which it is obvious that 
some of the characters are lagging superfluous on the stage. 
The method is frankly improvisation, and Scott describes 
it in the Introductory Epistle to The Fortunes of Nigel: 


I have repeatedly laid down my future work to scale, 
divided it into volumes and chapters, and endeavoured to 
construct a story which I meant should evolve itself grad- 
ually and strikingly, maintain suspense, and stimulate curi- 
osity; and which, finally, should terminate in a striking 
catastrophe. But I think there is a demon who seats himself 
on the feather of my pen when I begin to write, and leads it 


1England under Queen Anne: Ramillies and the Union with Scotland 
(London, 1932), p. 185. 
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astray from the purpose. Characters expand under my hand; 
incidents are multiplied; the story lingers, while the ma- 
terials increase; my regular mansion turns out a Gothic 
anomaly, and the work is closed long before I have attained 
the point I have proposed. . .. When I light on such a 
character as Bailie Jarvie, or Dalgetty, my imagination 
brightens, and my conception becomes clearer at every step 
which I take in his company, although it leads me many a 
weary mile away from the regular road, and forces me to 
leap hedge and ditch to get back into the route again. If I 
resist the temptation, as you advise me, my thoughts become 
prosy, flat, and dull; I write painfully to myself, and under 
a consciousness of flagging which makes me flag still more; 
the sunshine with which fancy had invested the incidents de- 
parts from them, and leaves everything dull and gloomy. 


The only way to conjure up the demon was to start the 
pen going over the paper. Scott explains this further in a 
letter to Miss Seward: 


Short Letters are vile things—at least with my feelings 
the beginning of an epistle is like the first start of a race 
horse & I would always wish to continue it till I had run 
Over paper enough to have gained as jockeys say my speed 
or in plainer language till exertion had become pleasure. 


(Nov. 30, 1802.) 


This is all very well, the reader may say, but why inflict 
the preliminary canter on the reader? Or, to use another 
sporting metaphor, we may argue that we have paid to 
see the game, and not the hour in which the players are 
warming up. On the other hand, we know more about 
race-horses and football teams when we have watched them 
in practice, and similarly we know more about a novelist 
when we watch him working out his combinations, approach- 
ing his point, or approximating his effects. The impression 
a novel makes is cumulative, and can never be concentrated 
in jewels five words long or even five paragraphs long. It 
has often been noticed that it is impossible to make an 
anthology of extracts from novels. To know a novelist one 
must live in his world, and living in Scott’s world means 
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accompanying him in the process of trial and error that 
was his quest for romance. Scott falls far short of an abso- 
lute standard of clarity, directness, and efficiency in the 
conduct of his narratives. The modern reader is expected 
to respond to a brisk and ingratiating approach, and to 
delight in something like the technique of the short story. 
At least magazine editors and teachers of the art of writing 
are firmly of the opinion that the human mind is disinclined 
to pay attention to anything whatever, and they recommend 
devices for entrapping the reader which are parallel to the 
deadly shock-attacks of modern salesmanship. But they 
will never be able to impose on the whole or the most im- 
portant part of prose fiction the swift gambits of Stevenson 
and O. Henry, the rapier-like thrusts of Kipling. No one 
can say 4 priori how rapidly a novel should move or how 
rigorously it should be unified. Perhaps the nub of this 
objection to Scott is that the reader expects a narrative such 
as Stevenson or Dumas can give. But Scott does not profess 
to offer such a narrative, except in the secondary work of 
his middle period. 

Sometimes, particularly in the earlier novels from Waver- 
ley to Rob Roy, Scott tries to unify his plot by giving over 
control of its secret to a picturesque outlaw or outcast, to 
Donald Bean Lean, Meg Merrilies, Edie Ochiltree, or Rob 
Roy. In this matter he set a bad example for the Victorian 
novelists; he over-compensated for a loose and desultory 
pattern by trying to put a mechanical mystery at the center. 
The characters thus enlisted in the service of the story are 
among the most interesting and original in the whole world 
which Scott created, and represent the highest imaginative 
realization of which he was capable, but the effects they 
produce are irregular and uncertain. In the same way, super- 
natural themes in Scott are never at the center of the story, 
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except in The Bride of Lammermoor, but come and go in 
rather haphazard fashion. It is all very well to complain, 
as a recent critic has done, that the most important things 
in a story should be in the most important places. But when 
we consider how few authors in the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
have succeeded in working by rigid logic and remorseless 
~ selection, we may be the more content to wander through 

Scott’s Gothic mansions. ; 

If we look at the paragraph instead of the chapter or 
the volume, we find that Scott commands for better or 
worse several styles, and that he shifts freely from one to 
another. At opposite extremes are the elephantine style of 
late eighteenth century prose and the direct style of the Scots 
vernacular. In the language of his serious characters, it has 
often been observed, the first style often becomes intolerable ; 
in his expository comment it is limbered up a bit, but is still 
heavy, and in his letters and journals it is simplified and 
enlivened until it becomes a workable medium. On closer 
analysis of the dialogue in the Waverley novels we may 
distinguish, as Adolphus does in his Letters to Richard 
Heber, between the speech of the true aristocrat, which 
sometimes attains distinction, and the speech of the merely 
polite and fashionable, over which Scott has no command. 
For the true idiom of the cavalier we may turn to a speech 
by one of his favorite characters, Claverhouse in Old 
Mortality: 

It is not the expiring pang that is worth thinking of in an 
event that must happen one day, and may befall us on any 
given moment; it is the memory which the soldier leaves be- 
hind him, like the long train of light that follows the sunken 
sun, that is all which is worth caring for, which distinguishes 
the death of the brave or the ignoble. When I think of 
death, Mr. Morton, as a thing worth thinking of, it is in the 


hope of pressing one day some well-fought and hard-won 
field of battle, and dying with a shout of victory in my ear; 
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that would be worth dying for, and more, it would be worth 

having lived for! 
Over against this we may set the rejection of Lovel by Miss 
Wardour in The Antiquary: 

“T am much embarrassed, Mr. Lovel,” replied the young 

lady, “by your—I would not willingly use a strong word— 

your romantic and hopeless pertinacity. It is for yourself I 

plead, that you would consider the calls which your country 

has upon your talents, that you will not waste, in an idle and 

fanciful indulgence of an ill-placed predilection, time which, 


well redeemed by active exertion, should lay the foundation 
of future distinction.” 


This is what Alice Meynell calls ‘fa mouthful of thick 
words.” But when the peasants, beggars, gypsies, and sol- 
diers speak Scots, we have nature and literature at one; in 
the vernacular the novelist achieves the concentration of 
humor and imagination which is lacking in his English. 
Between the two extremes is a special language of “humors” 
—compounded of professional jargon, technicalities, and 
allusions, largely couched in the vernacular. This manner, 
of which Scott was so fond that he often used it in his own 
conversation and correspondence, may be described as an 
adaptation of the methods of the old comedy of humors 
to the portrayal of national types. In general, the difference 
between the good and the bad styles is not merely the 
difference between Scots and English, or between authentic 
realism and artificial romance, but between the concentrated 
and the diffuse, the vital and the perfunctory. It has already 
been suggested in the quotation from Professor Trevelyan 
that one of the great advantages of Scottish literature lay 
in the availability and adequacy of the language of the folk. 
From this source Burns, Scott, and Carlyle drew their 
essential strength. 


One of the most interesting things about Waverley is 
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the emergence of Scott’s various styles, as the progress of 
the story taxes his resources more and more. We begin 
with rather heavy expository and summarizing narrative. 
After the arrival of the hero in Scotland we have formal 
descriptions of a picturesque background, and a display of 
the humors of the soldier-pedant Bradwardine. Snatches 
- of song and literary allusions become more frequent, but 
there is still virtually no dialogue. When Waverley travels 
into the Highlands the set descriptions and expositions grow 
more and more picturesque. Flora Mac-Ivor appears in a 
carefully composed setting “like one of those lovely forms 
which decorate the landscapes of Poussin,” or ‘‘a fair en- 
chantress of Boiardo or Ariosto.”” There is more dialogue, 
but it is formal and mechanical. Flora talks in a stilted 
style, and her brother Fergus does not achieve the gentle- 
manly facetiousness at which Scott aims. Not until Waverley 
descends to the Lowlands do we find humorous and spon- 
taneous conversation. Scott has at last discovered economy 
and suggestiveness in dialogue, and after Waverley has 
joined the Prince in Edinburgh the novelist concentrates 
his story at last, taking his first long flight in a conversation 
between Evan Dhu, Fergus Mac-Ivor’s follower, and the 
Edinburgh landlady, Mrs. Flockhart. I quote only the 
second half of the passage: 


“But will ye fight wi’ Sir John Cope the morn, Ensign 
Maccombich?” demanded Mrs. Flockhart of her guest. 

“T roth, I’se ensure him, an he'll bide us, Mrs. Flockhart,” 
replied the Gael. 

“And will ye face thae tearing chields, the dragoons, 
Ensign Maccombich?” again inquired the landlady. 

“Claw for claw, as Conan said to Satan, Mrs. Flockhart, 
and the deevil tak the shortest nails.” 

“And will the colonel venture on the bagganets himsell?” 

“Ye may swear it, Mrs. Flockhart; the very first man will 
he be, by Saint Phedar.” 
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“Merciful goodness! and if he’s killed amang the red- 
coats!” exclaimed the soft-hearted widow. 

“Troth, if it should sae befall, Mrs. Flockhart, I ken ane 
that will no be living to weep for him. But we maun a’ live 
the day, and have our dinner; and there’s Vich Ian Vohr has 
packed his dorlach, and Mr. Waverley’s wearied wi’ major- 
ing yonder afore the muckle pier-glass; and that grey auld 
stoor carle, the Baron o’ Bradwardine that shot young Ron- 
ald of Ballenkeiroch, he’s coming down the close wi’ that 
droghling coghling bailie body they ca’ Macwhupple, just the 
Laird o’ Kittlegab’s French cook, wi’ his turnspit doggie 
trindling ahint him, and I am as hungry as a gled, my bonny 
dow; sae bid Kate set on the broo’, and do ye put on your 
pinners, for ye ken Vich Ian Vohr winna sit down till ye be 
at the head o’ the table ;—and dinna forget the pint bottle o’ 
brandy, my woman.” 


Here the suggestions are so rich as almost to overload 
the passage. 

Characteristic of Scott are episodes in which a bit of 
the vernacular set in a comparatively conventional context 
gives us the key to the situation. I take an example from 
The Antiquary. Sir Arthur Wardour, his daughter, and 
the old beggar Edie Ochiltree, who has come to warn them 


of their danger, are cut off by the tide and despair of 
their lives: 


The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella gave a 
faint shriek, and “God have mercy upon us!” which her 
guide solemnly uttered, was piteously echoed by Sir Arthur 
—“My child! my child! to die such a death!” 

“My father! my dear father!” his daughter exclaimed, 
clinging to him; “and you too, who have lost your own life 
in endeavouring to save ours!” 

“That’s not worth the counting,” said the old man. “I hae 
lived to be weary o’ life; and here or yonder—at the back 
o’ a dyke, in a wreath o’ snaw, or in the wame o’ a wave, 
what signifies how the auld gaberlunzie dies?” 

“Good man,” said Sir Arthur, “can you think of nothing? 
ae no help? T’ll make you rich; I'll give you a farm; 

“Our riches will be soon equal,” said the beggar, looking 
out upon the strife of the waters; “they are sae already, for 
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I hae nae land, and you would give your fair bounds and 
barony for a square yard of rock that would be dry for 
twal hours.” 


Here the speeches in English may fairly be called common- 
place, whereas the words of the beggar have tragic dignity. 
For the comment in Scots with humorous connotation, we 
may take a passage from The Heart of Midlothian. As 
the Duke of Argyle is conducting Jeanie Deans to an 
interview with Queen Caroline, they pause for the famous 
view from Richmond Hill. 
The Duke of Argyle was, of course, familiar with this 
scene; but to a man of taste it must be always new. Yet, as 
he paused and looked on this inimitable landscape with the 
feeling of delight which it must give to the bosom of every 
admirer of nature, his thoughts naturally reverted to his 
own more grand, and scarce less beautiful, domains of 
Inverary. “This is a fine scene,” he said to his companion, 
curious, perhaps, to draw out her sentiments; “we have 
nothing like it in Scotland.” 
“Tt’s braw rich feeding for the cows, and they have a 
fine breed o’ cattle here,” replied Jeanie; “but I like just as 


weel to look at the craigs of Arthur’s Seat, and the sea 
coming in ayont them, as at a’ thae muckle trees.” 


Jeanie’s words, it will be seen, are at once more specific 
and more comprehensive than the ordinary prose which 
envelops them. They show the union of practicality and 
sentiment in the Scottish nature; they bring out significant 
differences between England and Scotland, and they have 
a lilt which sets them apart from the English. The effect, 
for all the contrast involved, is delicate and unobtrusive, 
except that Scott underscores it with a harmless but un- 
necessary comment—‘‘The Duke smiled at a reply equally 
professional and national.” 

Back of the irregular plots and the variegated style of 
the Waverley novels lies amazing and extensive learning. 
Scott himself would have denied this. He felt that since 
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he had not learned Greek and Latin in the manner of the 
British universities he could not count himself a scholar. As 
he once wrote to a correspondent, “I am more apt to pray 
to Thor or Woden than Jupiter, think of the fairies oftener 
than the Dryads, and of Bannockburn and Flodden more 
than Marathon and Pharsalia.”’ (To the Rev. Mr. Berwick, 
April 10, 1810.) Yet the pastimes of his leisure hours 
would be enough to earn him a brace of doctor’s degrees 
in this our age of specialists and sciolists. As a sickly boy 
he mastered English literature from Spenser and Shake- 
speare on, ranged European fiction from the mediaeval 
romances and Cervantes down to Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
got a working knowledge of Latin and Old French which 
gave him the run of the chronicles, and learned Italian to 
indulge his enthusiasm for the verse of Ariosto and Tasso. 
His incomparable knowledge of balladry and popular tradi- 
tion was gained both among the folk and in the library. 
More superficial, but still considerable for his day, was his 
interest in Celtic and Scandinavian lore. And this still leaves 
out of account his professional command of Scottish law, 
and his familiarity with the doubtful territory between 
modern British history and literature, which enabled him 
to edit Swift and Dryden. Compared with all this, the 
interest in German literature which he showed in the 1790's 
was trivial, and hardly deserves the prominent place which 
it occupies in his biography. All these interests were con- 
tinued and developed through his career, and bore directly 
on his poems, his novels, and his extensive work as com- 
mentator and editor. He thus fulfils Wordsworth’s descrip- 
tion of the happy warrior as 


the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought. 
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In his best work he knew no opposition between the rich 
' learning of the antiquary and the creative imagination of 
_ the novelist and poet. As he says in a letter to Robert 
Surtees, ““My plan . . . has always been rather to exhibit 
ancient costume, diction, and manners, than to display my 
own ingenuity in making an ideal world.” (April 26, 1808.) 
~- He takes his romance where he finds it, and sometimes he 
seems indiscriminate in his quest for new themes and 
motives. Thus he writes of Rokeby: ‘Pray help me in this 
by truth or fiction or tradition. I care not which if it be 
picturesque.” (To J. B. S. Morritt, Dec. 20, 1811.) The 
last sentence has sometimes been used against him, but the 
best of his work has a different motive back of it; he begins 
with a mass of material derived from literature and tradi- 
tion, and half unconsciously works out a broad plan in which 
this material shall be set forth by the method of picturesque 
contrast—contrast between romance and realism, poetry and 
prose, tragedy and comedy, past and present, noble and 
peasant, Celt and Saxon, Scot and Englishman. In the 
years between The Lay of the Last Minstrel and Waverley, 
his observation of contemporary fiction and his experience 
with his own verse romances made him sheer away from 
elaborate antiquarianism and high-flown sentiment. Thus 
his program in the Scottish novels from Waverley to A 
Legend of Montrose was to put new life into the novel 
of manners as much as to write historical novels. This 
point was made in what is perhaps the best criticism of 
Scott’s work that has ever been written, Adolphus’s Letters 
to Richard Heber: 


When the ruling motives, habitual feelings, and occasional 
impulses of the agents are natural and consistent, and such 
as strike us by their analogy to what we have ourselves 
experienced, then distance of time, remoteness of place, 
strange incidents, unusual modes of society, no longer freeze 
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our sympathies or dissipate our curiosity; we become domes- 
ticated in castles, convents, and Highland fastnesses; and we 
converse more sociably with Coeur-de-Lion and the Knight 
of Snowdoun, than with half the heroes of scandalous and 
fashionable novels, whose adventures happened last week, 
within a furlong of St. James’s.* 


Prose fiction has often presupposed nothing more than 
some familiarity with the social system in which novelist 
and reader live. The appeal of Richardson, Fielding, Jane 
Austen, and most of Dickens and. Thackeray is thus directly 
contemporaneous. But Scott’s situation was not so simple; 
even though he went a long way toward meeting contempo- 
rary readers on their own ground, he could not go all 
the way; and the full appreciation of his novels therefore 
involves some consciousness of the enthusiastic scholarship 
that went into their making, and some modest competence 
in that fairly craggy subject, Scottish history. 

It is significant that the literature of the Scott centenary 
has been biographical rather than critical; the most notable 
monument of this anniversary will no doubt be the great 
edition of the letters now in progress under the direction 
of Professor Grierson of Edinburgh. Another task which 
remains to be done is the proper editing of Lockhart’s Life. 
More than once the suggestion has been made that this 
noble biography will outlast Scott’s own works, and so much 
may be allowed, that the poems and novels gain in signifi- 
cance and interest when they are considered as integral 
parts of the great career recorded by Lockhart. As so often 
happens in real life, the whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts. But this does not mean that the works will ever 
be relegated to the position of a commentary on the life. 
Both will stand on an equal footing. It may seem superfluous 
to urge that readers and critics should get back to Lockhart, 

1London, 1822, pp. 63-64. 
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and yet we find the great Italian aesthetician Croce saying 
that though Scott has had considerable influence on novelists 
and historians, he is no more than a genial minor artist with 
a turn for the superficially picturesque. That is, Croce 
thinks of Scott only as the author of such books as Ivanhoe, 
Quentin Durward, and The Talisman. What is overlooked 
here is just the greater part of his career. A few good 
pages from one of the earlier works, from Guy Mannering, 
The Antiquary, Old Mortality, or The Heart of Midlothian, 
should be enough to offset such comment as this. The quality 
of this group of novels has been well rendered by Virginia 
Woolf, herself one of the subtlest of modern novelists. A 
character in the story called To the Lighthouse hears some 
one say that Scott is no longer read. Taking down The 
Antiquary (Scott’s own favorite among his novels) he reads 
the scene at the fishers’ cottage in which the Mucklebackit 
family mourns the drowning of their son Steenie. The 
father, Saunders Mucklebackit, sets about repairing his 
shattered boat, and says to Oldbuck, “It’s weel wi’ you 
gentles, that can sit in the house wi’ handkerchers at your 
een when ye lose a friend; but the like o’ us maun to our 
wark again, if our hearts were beating as hard as my 
hammer.”’ This passage once came to the mind of Balzac, 
as he was toiling doggedly at the “Comédie Humaine”; 
here is its echo in the twentieth century: 


This man’s strength and sanity, his feeling for straight- 
forward simple things, these fishermen, the poor old crazed 
creature in Mucklebackit’s cottage made him feel so vigor- 
ous, so relieved of something that he felt roused and trium- 
phant and could not choke back his tears. Raising the book 
a little to hide his face he let them fall and shook his head 
from side to side and forgot himself completely (but not one 
or two reflections about morality and French novels and 
English novels and Scott’s hands being tied but his view 
perhaps being as true as the other view) forgot his own 
bothers and failure completely in poor Steenie’s drowning 
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and Mucklebackit’s sorrow (that was Scott at his best) 
and the astonishing delight and feeling of vigour that it 
gave him. 

Well, let them improve upon that, he thought as he fin- 
ished the chapter. He felt that he had been arguing with 
somebody, and had got the better of him. They could not 
improve upon that, whatever they might say; and his own 
position became more secure. The lovers were fiddlesticks, 
he thought, collecting it all in his mind again. That’s fiddle- 
sticks, that’s first-rate, he thought, putting one thing be- 
side another.! 


The qualities of the novelist are the qualities of the man. 
Wholesome humanity, genial humor, gentleness, loyalty, 
and utter honesty—what more is there to be said about 
all these things? The present trend in biography and 
criticism is toward the study of intricate and morbid states 
of mind, the diagnosis of ‘damaged souls.” Invariable 
success and consistent virtue are as monotonous as unrelieved 
sunshine. Starting with the biographical fragment which 
stands at the beginning of Lockhart, we work our way 
through a thousand letters, conversations, and episodes 
which show Scott in the full enjoyment of his world, the 
progress of the narrative marked by the familiar poems 
and novels as by so many milestones. We come to know 
scores of friends and correspondents; there is a touch of 
provincialism in many of them, and they cannot hold their 
own in a comparison with Dr. Johnson’s Club as depicted 
by Boswell, but there is abundant variety, shrewdness, and 
absurdity in the records of a group which includes the ill- 
starred brothers, James and John Ballantyne; William 
Erskine, Lord Kinedder, Scott’s comrade in law and litera- 
ture; William Clerk; Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, eccentric 
antiquary and literary recluse; Morritt of Rokeby; Joanna 
Baillie, whom contemporaries hailed as the greatest Eng- 


lish dramatist since Shakespeare; James Hogg, the Ettrick 
1London, 1927, p. 84. 
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Shepherd; Anna Seward, the Swan of Lichfield; the pub- 
lishers Constable and Murray; George Ellis, the wit of 
the Anti-Jacobins; Robert Southey, who took the laureate- 
ship which Scott refused; Lady Louisa Stuart, who made 
novel reading a fine art. John Gibson Lockhart, the son- 
in-law and biographer, a self-righteous, hard-bitten soul, 
cannot command our sympathies as Boswell does, but he 
has one advantage over Boswell, that his record of the early 
and middle years of his hero is much more adequate. Scott 
speaks for himself all the way through. After the success 
of his early balladry he throws himself into countless literary 
projects, builds and adorns Abbotsford, buys more land, 
plans more books to get more money to buy still more land 
—and then comes the reversal which makes drama; after 
twenty years of incomparable triumph the failure of the 
Ballantyne firm and its allies early in 1826 ruined his per- 
sonal fortunes, loaded him with a deficit of £120,000 which 
he chose to consider a debt of honor, and set him to seven 
grim years of labor in which he literally wrote himself 
to death. Here is a flaw, even a tragic error, in Scott’s 
career, with the full penalty exacted and paid. Yet attacks 
at this point fail; no mordant biographer has been able 
to shake our esteem for Sir Walter, or to persuade us that 
he sold his salvation for the gimcracks of Abbotsford. We 
sometimes think of him as naive and clumsy, yet he set 
down the record of this tragic struggle in his Journal with 
great penetration and delicacy. Although much of what 
he wrote after the bankruptcy is of secondary importance, 
the Journal magnificently rounds out a record which is at 
once life and literature. Seen in this perspective, the poems, 
the novels, and the life are part of a single system, and can 
no more be separated than the three peaks of Scott’s own 
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V 
THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA 


OR a century after his death, Spinoza’s name was 

anathema, and the accounts of his philosophy taxed 
the lexicon of vituperation. Then in the German Enlighten- 
ment and Romanticism, abuse yielded to admiration; the 
erstwhile atheist and impostor became the ‘‘God-intoxicated 
man,” and Spinozism almost a synonym for philosophy. 
Though in the course of the last hundred years this cult 
of Spinoza has yielded to more thorough if less worshipful 
appreciation, he has not been ‘explained’ or ‘placed,’ nor 
his system reduced to a formula: a mark of the vitality no 
less than of the subtle complexity of his thought. Most 
variously interpreted of all the great thinkers of the seven- 
teenth century, Spinoza reflects or rather integrates in 
critical creative synthesis the many fertile strains of his 
age. Thus he aroused immediately various partisan reac- 
tions, and ever since has tempted special pleaders, only to 
disappoint them in the end. 

Ideas were living forces to Spinoza, forces in living well 
or ill, and this conviction determined his conception of the 
aim of philosophy. Real knowledge is not neutral or passive, 
and Spinoza’s own knowledge was not mere book-learning. 
He lived with his library, but not in it. The Theologico- 
Political Treatise is an erudite book, but it is a pioneer 
document of Biblical criticism; its object is to undermine 
bibliolatry of all sorts. Spinoza interrupted his Ethics to 
write this classic of unshackled thinking and to hoist the 
flag of criticism in the very citadel of traditional conformity. 
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To enter into the religion of thought and truth, men must 
first be emancipated from the idolatry of words and dogma. 

Three centuries ago, in 1632, Baruch de Spinoza was 
born in Amsterdam, the descendant of Spanish-Portuguese 
Jews who had escaped to Holland because of religious per- 
secution. Rebelling against Spanish despotism, the Dutch 
provinces had earned their independence and established a 
state of tolerance. From all parts of Europe those who 
chafed under oppression came to the Netherlands; energy 
and intelligence of a high order were at the service of 
free institutions. That the Dutch had any special liking 
for the Jews or invited them to immigrate, does not appear 
to have been the case; but they came anyhow; they settled 
and prospered, and by the time of Spinoza a considerable 
Jewish colony had grown in Amsterdam. While not alto- 
gether lacking in intelligent leadership, they were as a rule 
clannish; their new freedom seemed to have made them 
the more bigoted. 

As soon as Spinoza’s mental abilities were recognized, 
the rabbis had their eyes on him; but it was not long before 
he became a source of great worry to the orthodox. Quick 
to understand exposition of doctrine, he was as quick to 
criticize; rabbinical reasoning was apt to crumble under his 
probing; nor was he satisfied with Biblical and Talmudic 
studies. A new science and a new philosophy were stirring 
the world: these he wanted to know, but for this purpose 
he had to learn Latin, the language of the Catholic oppres- 
sors of his race. So the most brilliant and learned young 
mind in the Amsterdam synagogue seemed bound to abandon 
Jewish orthodoxy. Could he be headed off? The rabbis 
and elders tried admonition and bargaining first. They 
offered him a stipend of one thousand florins, on the condi- 
tion that he remain outwardly conformist and attend the 
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synagogue with fair regularity. This rabbinical inducement 
Spinoza rejected with calm disdain; but the effort to buy 
his silence confirmed him in the decision to which he had 
been tending, to leave the synagogue. The attempt of a 
fanatic to assassinate him put this resolution into effect: 
he left the city and retired to one of the suburbs. The 
Amsterdam congregation thereupon excommunicated him 
and cast him off as an unbeliever. 

Spinoza proceeded to establish himself as a scholar and 
a grinder of lenses; the craft nourished his interest in optics, 
and besides offered him an opportunity to think while work- 
ing. His philosophical studies brought him in touch with 
liberal groups in Holland and with some of the best minds 
in Europe. He devoted particular attention to the rational- 
istic philosophy and scientific method of René Descartes. 
This new rationalism satisfied, but it also challenged his 
own demand for intellectual clarity. Here was a method 
aiming at demonstration, not leaning on dogmatic authority, 
not content with probability, bent on conclusiveness. Yet it 
was unconvincing. Its analysis of Nature could not get 
beyond an ambiguous dualism of mind and body on the one 
hand and of these and God on the other. Such a theory of 
reality Spinoza could not accept as the final science and 
philosophy. 

We should keep in mind from the outset the ethical 
motivation of Spinoza’s philosophy. He seeks a scientific 
method, but his purpose is more properly described as moral- 
religious. He does not pursue knowledge for its own sake, 
but as enlightenment, that he may find his path and keep 
to it. We should not be misled by Spinoza’s deliberate and 
insistent naturalistic method into confusing him with the 
naturalists in aim. The spur to his search after truth is 
not the Aristotelian: ‘All men by nature desire to know.” 
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Spinoza’s philosophy issues from a spiritual emergency: 
“T perceived that I was in a state of great peril, and I 
compelled myself to seek with all my strength for a remedy, 
however uncertain it might be; as a sick man struggling 
with a deadly disease, when he sees that death will surely 
be upon him unless a remedy is found. . . .”” This urgent 
character of Spinoza’s thought makes the title of his crown- 
ing work, the Ethics, no accident, as it certainly is not a mis- 
nomer. His entire thought points to an Ethics as its apex. 
Witness the themes of his other treatises, finished and un- 
finished: On God, Man, and His Well-Being; On the 
Improvement of the Understanding; On Theology and 
Politics; On Politics: these are so many programs of indi- 
vidual and social reform through enlightenment. Even the 
Hebrew Grammar has a practical aim: the more complete 
diagnosis and cure of bibliolatry and intolerance. Spinoza’s 
philosophy would map the way to the blessed life: wherein 
and how is human perfection to be found, the obstacles to 
it, and the surmounting of the obstacles. 

But if ethics is to be the fruit of Spinoza’s philosophy, 
its roots must rest in the soil of a true doctrine of nature. 
The great emergency makes him doubly cautious. He needs 
the truth, and so must have the facts. Perfection through 
understanding means that ethics must be based on meta- 
physics and physics. To perceive truly man’s path to per- 
fection, understanding of human nature is required, and 
to know human nature truly, we must know man’s place 
in nature, and so the nature and constitution of all things. 

Whereas common opinion or imagination perceives things 
in random confusion, rational knowledge discloses order, 
necessary connection, and ultimate unity. If we only think, 
we are bound to recognize that there can be only one ultimate 
World-Principle or Substance, infinite, eternal, self-deter- 
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mined. We may call it God, or we may call it Nature: 
fundamental ground and being of all that there is. Its 
boundless plenitude of reality must involve or include an 


infinitude of aspects or attributes, each attribute character-_ 


istically constituting its essence. Two such attributes we 
perceive, matter and mind. Nature is thus both extended 
body and thinking mind. Matter and mind are not two 
parts or two types, but two aspects or versions of the one 
world-order. There cannot be, therefore, any interaction 
between them, but the two attributes or aspects of the one 
substance are thoroughly parallel or corresponding to each 
other. All that exists is a state or modification of the one 
ultimate Nature, extended or thinking. Look at the world 
on the surface only, and you see random variety and lumping 
of particulars; but see more deeply into the heart of things, 
and you will perceive them all as waves in and of the one 
ocean. Their true being is Nature, and this integral being 
of them all is the true nature of each. They are what they 
are ultimately in God, and their character is thus eternally 
determined. 

Of decisive and far-reaching importance, as even the 
briefest statement of Spinoza’s metaphysics shows, is the 
thoroughly naturalistic doctrine of universal necessity. The 
God-Substance is the infinite source and ground of all things, 
but not in the sense of its creatively willing them. Things 
are not what they are because God so wills them. The 
expression God or Nature is here crucial. God is Nature 
for Spinoza, the infinite cosmic order. All that is or takes 
place manifests the eternal necessity of nature. There is 
no chance or arbitrariness or spontaneity in the cosmos. 
The idea of freedom is due to a confusion: ignorant of 
the causes of our actions, we imagine them undetermined. 
As well might a roof-tile falling to the ground imagine 
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itself as having a free adventure. All things are uncondi- 
tionally as they must be, or better, they are what they are. 

With the utter exclusion of all chance or cosmic alterna- 
tive, this doctrine likewise rules out all design in nature. 
It is not a matter of chance nor is it a matter of choice or 
preference or purpose that the sum of the angles in a triangle 
is what it is. So all that exists follows necessarily from God’s 
infinite essence: itself eternally self-determined. The phrase 
‘self-determined’ here should not mislead us. All that a 
triangle or a tree or a traitor are or do, reveals their 
respective natures and is in that sense self-determined, that 
is, would be different only if they were something else. God’s 
self-determination likewise expresses the necessary eternal 
self-manifestation of infinite nature. Reality is a structure 
available for analysis, and as we thus learn what things are 
or are not, we realize that the terms ‘should’ or ‘ought,’ 
praise or blame, regret or preference have no real place 
in the cosmos. The whole vocabulary of evaluation, perfec- 
tion or the reverse in all its forms, has meaning only and 
always in relation to a particular demand necessarily char- 
acteristic of a particular nature. Meat is good for the 
hungry and drink for the thirsty and a boat for the ship- 
wrecked mariner, and all things are good for him whom 
they suit or to whom they are useful. But that any of these 
things are really good or bad is an unwarrantable addi- 
tion of our own. “In Nature there is no good and no evil;” 
all things simply are what they are, and the better we 
understand, the more content we are with understanding. 
To blame a man because he cannot see this alleged beauty 
or ugliness, or this so-called perfection or ignominy, is as 
if we were to blame a blind man because he cannot see. All 
perception and reaction are relative to the perceiver’s nature. 
Had you the eyes of a sculptor, you would see the beauty 
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of the hand, but “the most beautiful hand when seen through 
a microscope will appear horrible.” Instead, therefore, of 
mistakenly ascribing to God the value-distinctions which are 
always relative to our particular selves, we are enabled by 
our understanding to perceive evaluation as well as all 
other reactions as necessary manifestations of specific nature, 
and thus as ultimately manifestations of the whole. But as 
we thus perceive the truth, we realize that Nature is not to 
be praised or blamed either ultimately or in detail, but both 
ultimately and in detail is to be analyzed and understood. 
This in particular is to characterize the intelligent study of 
human nature. The philosopher who had begun his study 
from urgent spiritual need, has learned and would teach 
us this wisdom of dispassionate objective naturalism. This 
he sets as a principle of procedure before himself in his 
treatment of human nature, individual and social. In the 
Introduction to his Political Treatise and at the beginning 
of Third Part of the Ethics, Spinoza records his resolution: 
‘“‘Not to mock, lament, or execrate, but to understand human 
actions. . . . Nothing comes to pass in nature, which can 
be set as a flaw therein; for nature is always the same, and 
everywhere one and the same in her efficacy and power of 
action. . . . Thus the passions of hatred, anger, envy, and 
so on, considered in themselves, follow from this same neces- 
sity and efficacy of nature; ... I shall, therefore, treat 
of the nature and strength of the emotions according to 
the same method. . . . I shall consider human actions and 
desires in exactly the same manner, as though I were con- 
cerned with lines, planes, and solids.” 

Is this only a sober resolution to abstain from moralizing, 
or is it a view of human nature which affects the very possi- 
bility of ethics? The fuller implications of this principle 
are disclosed in Spinoza’s geometry of the passions, a 
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doctrine which has remained a classic to this day. We shall 
not here rehearse it in any detail, but shall consider it only 
in its ethical corollaries. 

In common with all things in nature, man is moved to 
persist in his own being. This persistence is not any occult 
endowment, but simply the distinctive nature of the person 
or thing in question. A man’s way of self-preservation 
manifests a man’s character and place and relation to other 
objects: for the perfection of a man, or of a hatchet, Spinoza 
observes, is in each “‘serving God,” that is, in each playing 
its respective role, whatever it be. A molecule persists in 
its being as long as in its nature it can, and so does a man, 
but a man is conscious of his endeavor and persistence. 
This endeavor, mentally regarded, we call will; taking ac- 
count of body and mind together, we call the endeavor 
appetite, and the appetite with the consciousness of itself, 
desire. Will, appetite, desire are not determined by, but 
themselves determine our judgments of good and evil. It is 
not because we deem a thing good that we desire it, but on 
the contrary it is because we desire it that we deem it good: a 
bold glance ahead across centuries of psychological analysis. 

The actual persistence of a thing, its effective self-main- 
tenance, is its power, and, Spinoza adds, that is its virtue. 
“By virtue and power I mean the same thing.” When we 
speak of a yeast or of a medicine as having lost its virtue, 
we express the right meaning of the term, which we should 
retain in our treatment of man. “If the salt have lost its 
savour (that is, its saltiness, its power, its virtue) where- 
with shall it be salted?” In our relation to the rest of nature, 
we are affected, body and mind, by other things, persistence 
clashing with persistence. Self-maintenance and expansion, 
with the consciousness thereof, or else the sense of being 
curbed and in a measure undone, are primary experiences. 
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These two, Pleasure and Pain, with Desire, Spinoza regards 
as the basic elements of our passions. As virtue is synony- 
mous with power, so perfection is self-maintenance and rise 
in power, and pleasure, an emotion whereby the mind rises 
to a greater perfection; pain is the reverse. 

We may say that desire is vital drive in a man, and 
pleasure or pain the sense of heightened or lowered vitality. 
Pleasure thus regarded is always good, and pain always 
bad. This view guides Spinoza’s further account and 
classification of the emotions. Pleasure and pain accom- 
panied by the idea of an external cause are love or hate 
respectively. We try to imagine, to anticipate, or to keep 
in mind whatever enhances our vitality; by association or 
imagination a variety of emotions arise which he defines 
or explains: hope, confidence, joy, on the one hand, and on 
the other, fear, despair, disappointment; approval and 
indignation; sympathy and envy; complacency and humility, 
honor and shame, and so forth. 

The application of Spinoza’s initial principles leads to 
some estimates perplexing to traditional moral judgment 
and points to his program of moral reform through en- 
lightenment. Thus pity, he thinks, is in itself bad, and so 
are remorse and repentance, and likewise humility: in them 
all men are rendered wretched or infirm, and pain in itself 
is always evil. But pleasure, while in itself good, may be 
due to an idea of rising perfection or vitality, which the 
facts of life do not bear out. Man may be miserable because 
of his failure to see things in their proper setting or relation, 
or he may pleasantly imagine himself prosperous when he 
is actually on the path to ruin. 

Such is the nature of passion, furthermore, that it may 
take entire possession of a man. An emotion or passion 
expresses our own power and persistent self-maintenance, 
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but also the power of other things acting on us. This power 
of other things may so overwhelm or usurp a man’s attention 
as to yield a distorted view of oneself in relation to other 
things. A man’s whole being, as a result, may flame up in 
anger or jealousy or overweening vainglory as the case may 
be. This is indeed the usual course of human passion, and 
recognizing it, men have proposed heroic remedies. Most 
radical is the Stoic program of utter repression of emotion, 
the ideal of apathy, passionless reasonable existence. But 
this proposed remedy reflects a mistaken idea of our con- 
stitution. In view of what has been observed already, a 
complete extinction of the emotions would register, not 
the victory of the intellect, but its own extinction of activity 
in relation with the body. Man’s very life and being is a 
tissue and a course of emotions; mind and body cooperate 
or rather reflect each other in the counterplay of passions. 
The contest, therefore, is always a contest of emotions. The 
remedy, if remedy there be, cannot consist in the action of 
reason on passion directly, to subdue or repress it altogether. 
The action can only be that of an idea on an idea. And pre- 
cisely here we should be reminded that the passion which a 
thing may be said to arouse in us essentially springs from a 
certain view or idea which we have of that thing. Change our 
idea of that thing, and our emotional state or passion also 
changes. The action of the mind whereby one idea prevails 
over another is thus not the mastery of thought over emo- 
tion, but the replacement of one emotion by another. Under- 
stand a passion, that is, perceive the idea of which it is the 
emotional correspondent, and it ceases to be a passion: the 
emotion of the other prevailing idea has replaced it. If 
there is to be a moral reform and perfection of man,—some- 
thing of which Spinoza initially felt the need gravely, but 
regarding the meaning of which in his philosophy we are 
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yet to be informed,—it cannot be by the Stoic plan of apathy 
but through some enlightenment which replaces inadequate 
by more adequate emotions. If the moral outlook of man 
has thus revealed the range of passion, moral progress 
would seem to involve its culture. 

But are we warranted by Spinoza in using the terms re- 
form and progress at all, and is not the expression ‘perfec- 
tion of man’ now being charged with a significance for which 
we have not been prepared, and which indeed Spinoza’s 
naturalism seems to rule out? How is Spinoza’s reason to 
explain to itself the nature of the good for which it now 
seeks provision in nature? In other words, though Spinoza 
deliberately set out in pursuit of ethics, what ethics, if any, 
is he to attain or afford in terms of his cosmology ? 

We have now come to what is for us the crucial issue in 
Spinoza’s philosophy. That it imposes this issue by its 
thoroughness and integrity of procedure is one of its chief 
merits. Spinoza has been lauded as standing ‘‘supreme and 
almost unique in that, within the sweep of a naturalistic 
metaphysic, he yet found room for all that is highest and 
best in man.” It is important to understand what highest 
and best could signify in Spinozism. 

On the level of common opinion or imagination on which 
most men live their lives, what can these terms or any moral 
standards mean? The plaything or battle-ground of passion 
and external influences, subject to prejudices, and the victim 
of partialities neither thought out nor harmonized, the 
usual life of men lacks order, or if it has it, the order is 
unreasonable and spurious, bigotry stubborn yet unreliable. 
This is human servitude. We can describe it in terms which 
connote condemnation, but if we objectively regard men 
as living and active on that level, what would justify either 
praise or condemnation of their behavior? True, men on 
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this level imagine or opine that some things are good for 
them and others bad. But each passion as understood by 
reason is laid alongside the others on the same level plane 
of factual necessity: nature being always and everywhere 
the same and acting with the same efficacy. In the life of 
passion there are intense likes and dislikes, but no defensible 
- preference and therefore no moral judgment. 

The vital impulse and effort at self-preservation grows 
into avid and unreasoning selfishness. It makes men rivals 
and enemies, as Hobbes had already noted. On a clear day 
the ailing Spinoza would step down into the sunny court of 
his lodgings, and catching a fly would put it into a spider’s 
web to watch the ensuing struggle and to meditate on the 
similar lives of men,—flies and spiders struggling in the web 
of existence. The fear of harm is stronger than the desire to 
harm, and so men submit for the sake of security. This is the 
way in which most men conform to political authority, and 
this counsel of submission is the most immediate remedy 
which the disorder of the life of passion requires. Legality 
is, as it were, morality pro tem., keeping the peace by hold- 
ing men in bounds, by a system of statutes and customs and 
institutions, like reins or blinders, to limit and direct the 
daily course of life. Theological creeds and ecclesiastic re- 
gimes serve the same end, imposing order on those who 
otherwise would lack it. So Goethe has summed it up for 
Spinoza in a pithy stanza: 

He who possesses art and science, 
Has also religion; 


He who these two does not possess, 
Does need a religion. 


The state and the church, which curb lawless men, may 
and do also shackle men of intelligence. In individual and in 
social life, in action, speech and thought, Spinoza cham- 
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pioned a regime of tolerance, so that men capable of rising 
above the anarchy of passion into the republic of reason may 
not be hindered from so doing. This great advantage to the 
individual would redound to the state, which would thus have 
not only subjects but also citizens. 

On the level of opinion in the life of passion there can be 
no real moral activity. This, according to Spinoza, is the 
achievement of reason in the enlightened life. How and 
wherein does enlightenment attain to moral values? The an- 
swer requires explicit recognition of Spinoza’s distinction 
between passive and active emotion. In vulgar passion the 
mind is acted upon by external factors which it does not 
understand adequately; it is thus passive, and its emotion is 
rightly called passion. When a man attains an adequate idea 
of whatever may be engaging him, in seeing things as they 
are and his relation to them in nature, his emotion expresses 
his characteristic activity in the circumstances; we may well 
call it not passion but action. As our fragmentary and con- 
fused impressions, through rational enlightenment, become 
clear and adequate, our passion ceases to be a passion and be- 
comes an active emotion. Thanks to intelligence, we are no 
longer imposed on (in both senses of that term), but gain a 
larger measure of self-possession through self-understanding, 
that is, active self-expression. 

To have an adequate idea of anything and so to be truly 
active with respect to that thing, means to see the relation of 
that thing and of ourselves in Nature. We see things clearly 
and adequately as we see them in their cosmic setting, in their 
universal context, or as Spinoza puts it, in the light or under 
the pattern of eternity. Intelligence is understanding of the 
order of Nature and the vision of things in their necessary 
role and relation therein. The very perception of the cosmic- 
ally necessary inspires reasonableness. As we recognize the 
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eternal order of things, we are emancipated from confused 
_ petulance into the clear serenity of reason. From naive pro- 
vincialism we grow into philosophic cosmic citizenship. Our 
whole thought is pervaded by the certainty of the perfect 
God-Substance in which and of which all things are. This 
serene exalted perfection of rational insight Spinoza calls the 
~ intellectual, that is to say the understanding love of God. 
This gradual thorough possession of human life by reason 
has important practical consequences. The effort at self- 
preservation in the life of ignorance and passion, as we have 
seen, makes us avidly grasp or resist things external to our- 
selves, quite confused and uncomprehending as to what is 
happening to us. Man is selfish, but he does not understand 
himself or his interests, and his greed is thus unavailing. As 
we gain in intelligence, we come to perceive what it is all 
about, and so our own appropriate demand, province, pros- 
pect, activity. But as we thus rationally find ourselves in the 
cosmos, we no longer as before find others in our way. To 
the pursuer of truth every other pursuer is a fellow-seeker. 
The sharing in wisdom and reasonableness makes all men 
free comrades. The emotional life of an actively intelligent 
man Spinoza calls a life of fortitude, distinguishing in it cour- 
age and generosity, rational self-preservation and sober- 
mindedness, and friendly codperation. The socially cement- 
ing power of generous intelligence is pointed out in the 
Ethics: ‘Minds are conquered not by arms, but by love and 
magnanimity.” Man alone of all things in the world has a 
unique claim on man. All else we may use, preserve or de- 
stroy as suits our need. Human beings alone have a dignity 
which we are bound to respect. Nor does a rational man de- 
sire for himself anything by way of exclusive privilege, but 
all his demands are such as admit of being universalized. A 
rational man needs nothing more than a society of reason- 
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able men, and in it alone can live in real concord. St. John 
had reported the words of Jesus: ‘‘Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.”’ Spinoza might well have 
added: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you one.” ; 

On the principle of self-preservation in the higher, ra- 
tional sense, enlightened men will thus seek to secure a larger 
promise of enlightenment for others by advocating and work- 
ing for a system of social, religious, and political freedom 
and tolerance. ‘‘Since there is no single thing we know which 
is more excellent than a man who is guided by reason, it fol- 
lows that there is nothing by which a person can better show 
how much skill and talent he possesses than by so educating 
men that at last they will live under the direct authority of 
reason.” Spinoza’s works are classics in the philosophy of lib- 
eralism and democracy, and of joyous freedom through the 
discipline of intelligence. The actions of the sage are not 
motivated by the fear of evil or punishment, but by clear per- 
ception of the good and wholehearted adoption of it. “He 
who acts rightly from the true knowledge and love of right, 
acts with freedom and constancy, whereas he who acts from 
fear of evil, is under the constraint of evil, and acts in bond- 
age under external control.”” As man comes to recognize his 
own realization in the life of knowledge and truth, this vir- 
tue of active reasonableness needs no other reward, itself 
being blessed. A life thus ordered is not poisoned by futile 
worries or useless regrets; no impatience or indignation with 
the ignorant multitude, no lamenting over bodily ills; in the 
clear perception of the cosmic order the entire life of the wise 
man is active, positive, constructive, serene. “A free man 
thinks of nothing less than of death, and his wisdom is not a 
meditation upon death but upon life.” The virtues of rea- 
sonableness, the quest and the possession of truth are self- 
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rewarding whether there be an eternity for the individual or 
not. About immortality in the more traditional sense, Spi- 
noza has little to say, but there is an eternity of which he is 
assured: the eternity of the purely rational unity of man with 
God in the possession and love of the truth. 

This was not only an ethical theory which Spinoza was ex- 
pounding, but the active principle by which he lived his own 
life. His daily career, private and public, has the rounded 
consistency of a circle, the particular acts like radii all issuing 
from or pointing to the same center of rationality. In what 
other philosopher is there less to blame or condone or ex- 
plain away? A synagogue conclave seeks to induce him to 
make his life a lie for a thousand florins; failing in this, the 
elders of the congregation anathematize him; a fanatic tries 
to assassinate him; Spinoza waves no red rags nor yet raises 
the white flag, but withdraws to grind his lenses and to think 
the ideas that are to be his answer and to win the long day 
for him. After his father’s death, a rapacious sister uses his 
excommunication as a pretext to deprive him of his share in 
his patrimony. This threat to justice Spinoza resists, goes to 
law, wins his case; but, the principle of right once established, 
he does not claim his share of the estate, keeping only one 
bed as a visible proof of reaffirmed justice. He declines the 
offers of French grandees to secure the profitable goodwill 
of Louis XIV by dedicating a book to him; and distrustful, 
he does not at first consent to have his unpublished Ethics 
communicated to Leibniz, who had gone to France on a mis- 
sion suspected by Spinoza to threaten the prospects of 
religious tolerance in Europe. But he is ready to write treat- 
ises especially for humble students of philosophy who seek 
the truth, and to correspond at length with obscure strangers 
who ask for enlightenment from him. A professorship at 
Heidelberg is offered him; he declines the honor, uncertain 
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of the degree of freedom or the likely interference with his 
own studies which the post might involve. Great Hollanders 
and rich press upon him funds and endowments; he is reluc- 
tant to accept, and what he does take goes largely for prec- 
ious volumes needed in his studies. His Theologico- Political 
Treatise undermines the basis of traditional orthodoxy, but 
he addresses himself explicitly to those who can think critic- 
ally, to philosophical readers. The rest he asks not to read 
his book. He practices the tolerance which he advocates; he 
does not deride the simple faith of his landlady, but assures 
her that she will indeed be saved; he does not upset tender 
minds which are not capable of grasping his critical ideas. 
There is in him no envy, no jealousy, no rancor, no pretense. 
He spends his days in the seclusion of his room, yet converses 
profitably with great minds and simple. Though he does not 
himself cultivate, yet he appreciates for others the cheer and 
gaiety of social life or the theatre. He does not seek the 
smoke and tumult of warriorship; these are not for him; his 
blows for freedom are to be in the realm of thought. But 
when an infuriated mob murders with unspeakable brutality 
the champion of Dutch liberalism, Spinoza’s landlord has to 
use force to keep him from sallying forth at the peril of his 
life in the cause of freedom. He writes his masterwork, the 
Ethics, which he believes to contain the true philosophy, but 
he seems to care nothing about fame and would have it pub- 
lished anonymously so that his ideas, the truth, may have a 
more impartial and better chance of being considered on 
their merits. A fatal disease is sapping his life, and he knows 
it; he labors unremittingly to the last to finish his work, prac- 
ticing his precept to think not of death but of life. On all who 
know him personally he leaves a lasting impression of cour- 
age without bluster, cheerfulness without frivolity, generous 
dignity of spirit, a spirit of crystal truth, serenity, and love. 
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Who can read Spinoza’s works or the pages of his life 
without perceiving the lofty morality attained by him in 
theory and in practice? Clearly, one may say, it is possible 
and a fact that an explicitly naturalistic cosmology may well 
include a noble ethical doctrine individual and social. But 
how is this inclusion accomplished by Spinoza? Is it simply 
at the price of consistency, or may we not here trace a deeper 
strain in his philosophy, implied and demanded though not 
explicitly wrought out? Spinoza’s enlightened serenity, the 
objectivity of the sage, expresses the ever clearer perception 
of the universal necessity in which all things are as they are. 
But is there not something sinister in this sublime benignity ? 
We are told, Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner. But 
would not Spinoza rather say that to understand all is to 
realize that there is nothing to pardon? The sage with a 
cosmic sense of humor, which is perhaps the essence of philo- 
sophic wisdom, comes to see all the alleged ills and troubles, 
passions and turmoils of men, each in its place as natural 
parts of the Whole. To see things in the light or under the 
pattern of eternity, to see things in God or Nature, is to see 
them objectively. 

Shall we call this perfect view of things serene, or shall we 
call it callous? It would perhaps depend on how seriously 
we take the moral antithesis of good and evil. We saw that 
in the life of ignorant opinion and passion there is no real 
good or evil, though men be moved and troubled by imagined 
goods and ills. In the sight of God, that is in the universal 
order of Nature, things are as they are and there is no flaw 
or evil; but this does not mean that all things are good in the 
moral sense of the term. That there is no flaw or evil cos- 
mically means simply that things are not other than in their 
nature they can be. Perfection here would correspondingly 
mean things being what they necessarily are, and the term 
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good would accordingly become a synonym for actual. In 
God’s sight all things are perfect : nothing is something else, 
and everything is itself. 

Can this, then, be the course of enlightenment in Spinoza’s 
ethics, leading us from the petulant self-engrossment in spu- 
rious imagined good and evil to the serene divine realization 
that there is no good to be distinguished from any evil? The 
terrified child in Goethe’s ballad sees and hears the Erl-king; 
the father is disturbed that the child fails to see that there is 
nothing to be disturbed about. But in God’s sight the child’s 
terror and the father’s worry alike are as the dry leaves 
stirred by the wind. Moral insight here paradoxically seems 
to point to its own transcendence. Spinoza seems to say, It 
is good to perceive, beyond imagined good and evil, the eter- 
nal order and actuality of things as they simply are. Full 
spiritual maturity would then involve the outgrowing of the 
moral. Just as legality was seen to be a morality pro tem., 
so morality in turn is only in passing: a stage in the growing 
pains of intelligence, itself the gradual transition from likes 
and dislikes, scruples and preferences, to the serene knowl- 
edge of the actual as necessary. 

There appears no way of avoiding these corollaries if we 
proceed from Spinoza’s explicitly naturalistic cosmology. 
But as we read Spinoza, and in particular the last part of the 
Ethics, we are bound to realize that he did not intend the 
conclusion just articulated to be the last word of his philoso- 
phy. To take morality seriously means not only to maintain 
that it is better for us to see things rationally, but that it is 
better for us to see them thus. The doctrine that all things 
are as they are in the universal necessity of nature need not 
imply that all things are on a par. A person may not be to 
blame for not being as wise as another, yet after all, we 
should say, he is not as wise. God or Nature, while owning 
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him, may yet reverse Touchstone’s apology for Audrey: 
‘‘Mine own, but an ill-favored thing!’ The crow sings ac- 
cording to the laws of nature and presumably does his best; 
all the same, the crow is no nightingale. So in the moral 
scale. If the enlightenment which Spinoza advocates is good, 
then ultimately as well as immediately it is not on a par with 
- ignorance; it is better, not merely different. 

There is a meaning to the question, What ought I to do? 
as well as in the question, What must I do, what am I bound 
to do, being what I am? But this can only be if the thor- 
oughly active achieving character of personality in some way 
corresponds to and indeed expresses the essential character 
of Nature: that it is not merely a level set geometric struc- 
ture available for analysis, but is itself a hierarchical activ- 
ity. The more perfect anything is, the more reality it has and 
the more active it is. ‘‘It is as impossible for us to conceive 
God inactive as to conceive him non-existent.”’ The gradual 
enlightenment of the sage would then be more than episodic; 
it would be rather an epitome or the main theme of the cos- 
mos. Of this more serious estimate of morality and of this 
more active or should one say more dramatic conception of 
Nature there is no lack of evidence in Spinoza’s philosophy. 
It is not a concession to anthropomorphism; God is Nature, 
not a personality; we can have no human discourse with him. 
But the achieving of perfection, the intelligent pursuit and 
realization of the good is in and of the constitution of Nature 
or God. ‘He who loves God cannot strive that God should 
love him in return,” but man’s intellectual love of God is 
eternal, and “‘the very love of God with which God loves 
himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but in so far as he can 
be expressed through the essence of the human mind consid- 
ered under the species of eternity.’’ Not only mechanical, 
causal structures disclose the pattern or constitution of Na- 
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ture; enlightenment, achieving of perfection, spirit, activity 
also disclose it, and more deeply. ‘“‘He who clearly and dis- 
tinctly understands himself and his emotions loves God, and 
so much the more in proportion as he more understands 
himself and his emotions.” The clear knowledge, Spinoza 
had written in the Short Treatise, ‘comes, not from our be- 
ing convinced by reasons, but from our feeling and enjoying 
the thing itself,” and he further speaks of God as one and 
the same with Truth. Advance in intelligence is achievement 
of God. Spiritual activity is thus not only man’s life in God, 
but also God’s life in man; spiritual endeavor is cosmically 
important and significant, and intelligence, an index of the 
Ultimate. 

There is a higher naturalism in Spinoza revealing the 
meagre actualism of the lower. In reaction against crude 
anthropomorphism, he articulates a cosmology of factual 
structure. This is his geometry of the universe; this is God 
or Nature. But alongside of Spinoza the positive scientist is 
Spinoza the sage, a hermit of reason wedded to perfection, 
pious with the piety of Nature. If the expression God or Na- 
ture sums up Spinoza’s geometry of the cosmos, that is to 
say, his knowledge, the wisdom of Spinoza, his religious- 
moral insight and mellow conviction requires the completing 
expression Nature or God. These two elements in Spinoza’s 
philosophy are counteracting and complementary. Though 
we must analyze and explain in order to understand nature, 
yet it is not a fossil, frozen world-structure but a vital 
reality, and man’s own intelligence in its career is an index 
and an earnest of its plenitude of active character. Though 
structural analysis is the outstanding feature of Spinoza’s 
thought, dynamic finalism is its basic strain. The repudiator 
of Divine Providence and anthropomorphic design in 
nature moves towards the idea of a deeper immanent tele- 
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ology, and the conviction of it is the pantheistic ground-note 
that sounds through the naturalism of Spinoza. Man’s ut- 
most of spiritual reach and moral endeavor is not futile or 
finally indifferent; in its best citizens the Commonwealth of 
Reality is attaining its own high emprise. ‘Be comforted,” 
Pascal heard the Savior say to him, “you would not seek me 
had you not found me. . . . Your conversion is my own con- 
cern. Fear not and pray with confidence, as if for me.” Is 
the story told by the Persian sage Jalalud-din really differ- 
ent in purport? “One knocked at the Beloved’s door, and a 
voice asked from within, ‘Who is there?’ and he answered, 
‘It is I.’ Then the voice said, ‘This house will not hold me 
and thee.’ And the door was not opened. Then went the 
lover into the desert, and fasted and prayed in solitude. And 
after a year he returned and knocked again at the door. And 
again the voice asked, ‘Who is there?’ and he said, ‘It is 
Thyself !’ and the door was opened to him.” 
RaposLav ANDREA TSANOFF. 


VI 
LOCKE’S THEORY OF PERCEPTION 


OHN LOCKE, born three hundred years ago last Au- 
J gust, was interested primarily in the problem of knowl- 
edge. Therefore, I propose to honor him here, not so much 
by a biographical account of his intellectual life, as by a clear 
statement of certain epistemological propositions he believed 
to be important and true. Such commemoration Locke him- 
self would have preferred, who often declared while he lived 
that the Truth, not John Locke, should be our concern. 

The propositions that I shall select for presentation have 
to do with perception. Perception, in Locke’s usage, is a term 
with a wide application. It is not only “the most general 
name for all the operations of the understanding” or the 
mind, such as sensing, remembering, thinking, imagining, 
but also for the immediate objects of these mental opera- 
tions, such as a sensed patch of blue, a remembered yester- 
day, a thought square root of two, or an imagined unicorn. 
Thus, a theory of perception in this wide sense would be an 
exhaustive analysis of all the ways of knowing, and this is 
precisely what Locke attempts in the Essay. We shall not, 
however, take perception in this wide sense as the topic for 
our discussion here. Perception, in twentieth-century theory 
of knowledge, usually means sense-perception. In Locke’s 
own terminology, I am going to present, with an eye for mer- 
its and difficulties, his theory of sensation, which claims to 
describe some of the physical and mental processes involved 


1J. Gibson, Locke’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 21. “Perception” is synon- 
ymous with “idea.” 
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in the traditional five ways of sensing, together with the 
status of the qualities that are sensed. 

Locke names the subject-matter of his Essay—a part of 
which is sensation—the “‘Science of Signs,’’! because all per- 
ception makes use of various elements which signify others 
beyond them. Even colors and odors “mean” the presence 
of certain kinds of bodies in the external world. Hence it is 
clear that such a science, being in part a description of how 
mind communicates with matter, must overlap the science of 
mind on the one hand, and the science of material existence 
on the other. I shall begin with Locke’s view of physical ex- 
istence, then straddle the borderland between matter and 
mind, and, from the vantage-point of this great divide, sur- 
vey briefly the realm of mind. First, however, I shall per- 
form an experiment to create in us a keen sense for the prob- 
lem of perception, and for the apparent inevitability of 
Locke’s general conclusions in this regard. 

Imagine here before us a small white marble attached to 
the end of a slender steel rod. Now suppose by mechanical 
means we cause the end of the rod that bears the white ob- 
ject to oscillate rapidly between two points about six inches 
apart. What will you then see? If your line of vision is at 
right angles to the rod’s plane of oscillation, you will see a 
curved, white, motionless line about six inches long. That is, 
you will see with your eyes a color apparently qualifying a 
region of space that it does not really qualify. Thus the ar- 
gument collapses that colors must surely be where they seem 
to be from the standpoint of animal perception. But consider 
now the white marble as itself a stationary object lying in the 
palm of your hand. Is it not a solid object, its whiteness 
really existing in the region of space occupied by the marble? 
The answer of physics is a curt negative. As Russell says, 

1 Essay, iv, 21, 4. 
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‘Much the greater part of the volume that seems to be filled 
. is really unoccupied.’ What you really hold in the 
palm of your hand is a universe of particles in rapid vibra- 
tory motion. At this point, therefore, commonsense is in- 
vited to extend the concept of apparent-but-not-real qualifi- 
cation to the white of the marble itself, and for seemingly the 
same reasons as in the case of the rapidly oscillating marble. 
I say “seemingly” the same reasons. The reasons are not all 
really the same. In the first case, we pointed to the existence 
of a white marble in motion to explain the appearance of 
white throughout a region of space larger than the marble 
itself, and we believed that the apparent white was never 
more than six inches away from the real white. In the second 
case, however, we can no longer speak of white particles 
moving rapidly to produce the appearance of a continuous 
white patch. The ultimate particles of matter are colorless, 
such that it would be false to say that a blade of grass is 
green because its atoms are green. So now we discover that 
the perceived white is not even in the general region of the 
marble at all, be it in motion or at rest. Locke would love this 
conclusion, which contains by implication the denial that 
white exists anywhere in the physical world, and which re- 
veals sharply the problem of perception. If qualities may 
appear in normal circumstances to inhere in material bodies 
without, as we have seen, really doing so, how are we to dis- 
tinguish the real properties from the unreal, and where are 
we to locate such as have no physical existence? The answer 
to this question can be developed best by turning now to 
Locke’s own views on matter, mind, and the relation between 
them. We shall take material existence first. 
Our illustration of the oscillating particle has indicated 
the content of what Locke called the “‘corpuscularian’” hy- 
1A BC of Atoms, p. 8. 2 iv, 3, 16. 
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pothesis, which is the one he believes to be true of matter. It 
is not Locke’s business, he says in the Essay, to make an ex- 
haustive analysis of physical objects and events in them- 
selves, but only so much as will disclose their roles as terms 
of the perceptual relation. What he does say however of the 
ultimate particles of matter reveals them as minute solid bits, 
with definite and unalterable outlines, capable of acquiring 
motion only through the impact of other moving particles 
and of lending this borrowed motion to other particles by 
impact. In this hypothesis there is no trace of what, in the 
slang of modern physics, is called the ‘‘smear”’ theory of par- 
ticles, according to which particles do not have definite, solid 
surfaces, but are more like radiations of energy outward 
from an insubstantial nucleus. Locke’s atoms show no signs 
of being energetic or smudgy. The causal efficacy they pos- 
sess is described as ‘“‘passive power,” which they exert by be- 
ing hurtled through an empty space and bumping into clear- 
cut opposition, such motion affecting neither the nature of 
the moving particle nor the nature of the space travelled 
through. This billiard-ball conception of the atom is old and 
simple enough, but its simplicity becomes treacherous when 
he who entertains it is called upon to explain the firm cohe- 
sion of the parts of a body and the gravitational attraction 
between bodies. Because it ignores the intricate properties 
of electro-magnetic fields, it is totally at a loss to show why, 
for example, a steel spring—supposedly made up of small 
marble-like atoms—should resist disintegration any more 
than a sand heap, which is very easily dispersed. About such 
matters, Locke is frankly ignorant. The cohesion of ultimate 
particles to form bodies, the attraction between bodies—the 
law of which his friend Newton discovered—and even the 
details of the process of imparting motion by impact: these 
three factors constitute, according to Locke, a triple mystery, 
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the bottom of which will probably never be probed by the 
human mind.’ 

Bodies, which are aggregates of cohering atoms, possess 
all the properties exhibited by atoms save one. They have 
shape and size, they move and are numerable, but they are 
not solid in the same absolute sense that atoms are, since they 
are for the most part compressible. These properties of 
‘physical substances” are called “primary,” and are such 
that no matter what alteration the body undergoes, it pos- 
sesses them in some form or other as long as it is body at all. 
Likewise, bodies have the passive power to be causally af- 
fected by other bodies, by the collision of parts. 

Now that we have described bodily existence, let us indi- 
cate ina word the nature of the space which is the possibility 
of bodily motion. Though Locke held successively three 
fairly distinct views of space,” in the end he completely aban- 
doned the first two and adhered to the theory of absolute 
space, as it was propounded in his day by the Cambridge Pla- 
tonist More and by Newton. This is the view he expressed 
in the Essay. As there described, space is ‘‘uniform and 
boundless,” itself unmoved and unalterable by the motion of 
bodies in it. The material universe in space has limits, but 
space itself has none. Take the extreme opposite of solidity, 
which is the characteristic of body, and you have a character- 
istic of space. 

Now it was necessary to present for our comprehension 
Locke’s conception of this great spatial receptacle, together 
with his conception of the bodies it contains. We must under- 
stand clearly the atomic and spatial constitution of our 


lii, 23, 24, passim. See also Elements of Natural Philosophy. Wks. Vol. 
Il, p. 281. 
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bodies, from this physical point of view, if we are to under- 
stand how they communicate with one another, and why 
something more than just matter must be present before per- 
ception of, and by means of, bodies can occur. 

Suppose then we take an enormous number of the ultimate 
_ particles of matter and, with the skill of a god, put them to- 
gether to form a human body. Now just as putting together 
the same enormous number of marbles would not form a 
living colossus, sowe cannot hope by this kind of juxtaposition 
of parts to form a living body, but we shall, by hypothesis, 
construct one similar in every physical detail to a living 
model. Atom by atom we build it up, till before us lies the 
finished product, trunk, head, and limbs, the whole equipped 
with the five or more sense-organs. The eyes and the ears 
are open, and are being stimulated by particles and vibra- 
tions from other bodies in the neighborhood. As a result, 
minute motions of the particles in these organs of sense are 
caused which, by impact on impact, are communicated to the 
brain. As yet, however, the causal sequence differs not a whit 
from the bump-and-rebound type that occurs say among the 
particles of a stone, and even the last term of the sequence— 
the effect in the brain—is simply a borrowed motion through 
space. Briefly, we do indeed have before us a physical organ- 
ism, exhibiting extension in space, shape, motion, and nu- 
merous parts, but we plainly do not have before us a living 
organism. In Locke’s words, ‘‘whatever impressions are 
made on the outward parts, if they are not taken notice of 
within, there is no perception.””* And there is nothing as yet 
within the organism to note what goes on there or anywhere 
else. An atom or a group of atoms cannot perceive another, 
be this other either at a distance from it or in spatially im- 
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mediate contact. Our marvelously intricate complex of atoms 
is equipped for perceiving, but is as yet totally incapable of 
perception. 

Our survey, beginning in the middle of the field of inani- 
mate nature, has at this point brought us to its edge. We 
discover that, as physicists, we cannot step over the border- 
line without sinking into a veritable quagmire of a queer sort 
of immaterial substance. Indeed, even in probing into the 
constitution of the human organism, we could not help feel- 
ing that our purely physical analysis had banished something 
quite essential from its natural habitat. Permeating what we 
call a living organism is a subtle something which, under 
physical analysis, slips away and escapes detection, leaving 
behind a machine-like structure, capable of operating but 
actually inoperative. 

This, for Locke, is mind or “immaterial substance.” He 
calls it substance, though it is nothing material, partly be- 
cause it was the custom in his day to call anything real a sub- 
stance or a property of substance, and partly because mind is, 
in Locke’s conception, something that is really localized and 
spread out in the same space through which matter moves. 
Hence it is legitimately called substance, a “stuff”? capable of 
having distinctive properties of its own which distinguish it 
from the stuff of matter. Just what these properties are we 
shall see as the discussion proceeds, but let us first attempt to 
understand clearly the relation between a mind and the body 
it animates. This will keep us to the proposed line of investi- 
gation. 

Locke, showing his fine commonsense, says quite definitely 
that the mind is where the body is. Whether this is true or 
not, such a conception at least makes it possible to have fairly 
“clear and distinct” ideas about the body-mind relation. To 
some of us, it may seem unnecessary to argue the point, for 
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it is all too obvious that, as Locke himself naively asserted, 
when one’s body moves say from London to Oxford, it does 
not leave its mind behind in London. And if it does not, then 
the mind accompanies the body, and is wherever it is, at least 
as long as the body continues to live—that is, be animated 
by the mind. But Locke was unorthodox in believing this to 


_ be the case. On the one hand, Descartes had taught that 


mind is in all respects what matter is not, so that if matter is 
localizable and has spatial properties, mind has none of 
them. On the other hand, there was a Scholastic dogma to 
the effect that mind is wbi, or everywhere, hence can have no 
circles drawn around it to give it definite position in space. 
What is more, both the Cartesian and the Scholastic doc- 
trines are supported by much evidence. There seem to be 
many things in the mind to which spatial characteristics sim- 
ply cannot be attached without making sheer nonsense. Such 
questions as, what is the shape and velocity of your idea of a 
billiard ball? are meaningless; yet they ought not to be mean- 
ingless if the mind which contains such ideas itself has spatial 
dimensions. Moreover, it seems that one can be in thought 
in many places that the body is not occupying or can never 
occupy, hence the apparent reasonableness of the view that 
mind is everywhere. Be that as it may, Locke assigns a place 
in space to mind, and that place is primarily the position of 
the body that has that mind." 

But though the mind is “immersed in flesh,’” and hence is 
where the body is, Locke never says definitely that it has the 
body’s shape. I mean to say that Locke’s intention is not to 
outline a mind in space as definitely as he outlines its body 
in space, but only to locate it in the general region of the or- 
ganism so as to insure its commerce with the sense-organs. 


1 ij, 23, 19-20. 
2 iii, 11, 23. 
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Locke rightly believed that the Cartesian doctrine of the 
“nowhereness” of the mind made it impossible to conceive 
how the mind communicates with the body, which obviously 
is somewhere. In other words, one might say that Locke 
holds to what we have called a “‘smear” theory, not of the 
atom, but of the mind, which argues that though mind is in 
space and moves through it, no clear-cut boundaries can rea- 
sonably be assigned it, as they can be attributed to material 
objects. I think we could say that the mind accompanies and 
is in the body much in the same way that the sound of a rac- 
ing car accompanies and is in it. Though this sound seems 
to move with the car and is generally where it is, yet, like 
the mind, it cannot be said to have a shape. The mind can- 
not be definitely circumscribed, because it is a kind of ethereal 
substance capable of subtle dilations as when it expands into 
all parts of the organism flooding it with warm feelings and 
sensitizing its peripheries, and also capable, as when one 
sleeps, of ‘‘retiring from the senses, out of reach of those 
motions in the organs of sense.’”’ Hence Locke would en- 
dorse the statement that the more incorporated or embodied 
a mind becomes, the more definite become its position and 
shape in space; whereas the more purely mental it becomes 
in retirement from bodily existence, the less definite become 
its spatial properties; such that God, for example, who ac- 
cording to Locke is pure incorporeal mind, is simply every- 
where at once, without delimited position or date. 

Though it is true that many of Locke’s teachings in this 
regard seem to locate the human mind within—or near—the 
organism as a whole, yet most of his description tends to- 
ward concentrating it, if not confining it, in the brain, which 
he calls the “presence room”’ or audience chamber of the 


mind. Into it, messengers from the external world of matter 
1 ii, 19, 4. 
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are introduced to signify to mind the nature of the objects 
and events in that outer world. Indeed, some of his descrip- 
tions can easily be construed to mean that the mind is the in- 
terior region of the skull, as for example his statement that 
the mind is a dark room into which knowledge of the exter- 
nal world is introduced through the windows of the sense- 


_ organs. Despite such contentions, however, we must not al- 


low ourselves to believe that Locke ever identified the mind 
with parts of the body. Though mind is capable of fusion 
with an organism, it remains nevertheless a distinct sub- 
stance, such that if we held two great magnets on opposite 
sides of a living organism, the one magnet attracting mind 
and the other matter, then all the life of the organism would 
be drawn out one way, and its material substance the other. 
Soul would fly to one magnet, body to the other. 

Having indicated briefly the relation of the mind to the 
body, I shall now describe in a word or two the main proper- 
ties of mind that distinguish it from matter, all of which will 
have prepared us for the examination of the ‘‘what”’ and the 
“how” of perception itself. 

Perhaps the chief distinguishing trait is the kind of 
“power” that mind exhibits. Locke calls it “active” power, 
and contrasts it with the passive power of matter. Mind is 
active, because it possesses the power to initiate movement, 
whereas matter has only the power to be moved and to im- 
part motion. Hence, if all matter is actually in motion, the 
first cause of this cosmic motion must have been some cosmic 
mind, and this is a part of Locke’s proof for the existence of 
a deity. Matter could not originally have moved itself. 
Mind, then, is peculiarly that kind of thing which can operate 
upon another thing without itself having been mechanically 
caused to do so, though even mind may have moments of 
passivity during which, as we shall see, matter operates upon 
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it to give rise to sensations within it. Another distinguishing 
trait of mind is the elastic continuity’ and insolidity of its 
elements. Matter is divisible into solid, discontinuous parts. 
Mind is not. Both substances are to us alike in that the inner 
essence or ultimate constitution of each is unknowable. . . . 

Finally we are in a position to narrow down our analysis 
to sense-perception, which is the transaction of the mind with 
physical existence by means of the sense-organs. In order to 
keep the situation clearly before us, let us return to the hu- 
man body we built up out of atoms and which lies here inani- 
mate before us. This is not at all Locke’s method of expo- 
sition, but I think he could not complain that it misrepre- 
sents the essentials of his view, and it obviously simplifies 
the task of describing how the mind gets its store of “‘ideas.”’ 
Now to animate our hand-made organism, we say presto! 
and behold in its open eyes not only the hard glitter of me- 
chanically reflected light, but also the softer light of—shall 
we say—something that looks out upon you and sees you. 
Physically speaking, no change has occurred in the object be- 
fore us, save perhaps a quickened motion of minute parts. In 
another sense, though, something additional now pervades 
the organism, capacitating it for experience of its own, 
whereas previously not even the shock of the most powerful 
stimulus could have aroused it to become aware of the exist- 
ence of things. This awareness is a property of mind, as 
motion is of matter. 

However, though in a sense this mind is in the body, there 
is as yet nothing in the mind, for we have just now, by hy- 
pothesis, joined it to the body. It has not yet any experience, 
hence it is a tabula rasa, a blank sheet, a dark room into 


1 This does not deny Locke’s “composition” theory of mind, but indicates 
rather the “faculties” of the mind, whose “innateness” he asserted, as for 
example in his note on the margin of Burnet’s Remarks on the Essay. 
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which light is just at this moment beginning to be introduced 
through the avenues of the sense-organs. Until the mind has 
a body, no sensations can be caused in the mind, and until it 
has sensory materials to work upon, it lacks the very founda- 
tion of knowledge and experience. Locke’s whole Essay is 
intended to drive this truth home, and to undermine the op- 
posite well-known doctrine of “‘innate’’ ideas, according to 


which knowledge blossoms forth from a source within the 


mind itself, independent of sense-perception. The fountains 
of knowledge are, according to Locke, in things themselves, 
such that the mind’s point of contact with the whole of physi- 
cal reality lies narrowly in the sense-organs of the body. For 
the rationalists Descartes and the Cambridge Platonists, the 
mind contacts ultimate reality only on an intellectual level 
far above—indeed out of the reach of—sensation. Unless we 
get the force of this distinction between a sensory and a 
purely intellectual point of contact with reality, we shall miss 
much of the peculiar significance of Locke. To know nature 
truly, one must, if Locke is right, get down as it were into 
his bodily senses and perceive out through them the nature of 
things. He then contacts the real material world. Subse- 
quently, he may turn inwards to reflect upon the operations 
of his own mind, thus making acquaintance with mental sub- 
stance. But even the most abstract and universal bit of 
knowledge about the material world stands flat-footedly on 
sensation. 

Well, having supplied our body with a mind and the mind 
with a body, sensation occurs, and the hitherto empty mind 
begins to get a store of ideas. Let us see how these ideas are 
produced and exactly what they are, on the level of percep- 
tion. 

Our animated organism sits up and looks at the marble we 
used to perform a visual experiment. It sees a patch of white 
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color. What precisely is happening in the marble, in the eye, 
in the mind, and also between these terms, to produce this 
effect? Here is Locke’s answer :' globules of light strike the 
surface of the marble and rebound from it. The marble’s 
surface has a texture which gives the rebounding light-par- 
ticles two kinds of motion, rotational and progressive. The 
progressive motion of certain of these light-particles carries 
them forward to penetrate the lense of the eye and “‘to paint 
the image’” of the marble on the retina of the eye. Let us 
for the moment construe this so-called “painting” not in the 
literal sense but only in the sense of setting up a colorless 
vibratory response among the material particles of the eye. 
Now to this purely physical motion in the visual organ— 
which may include parts of the brain—a ‘‘sensation is an- 
nexed.” This is the white patch that is actually and directly 
seen, and it is in the mind of the percipient. Of course, if the 
sensing part of the mind is in the body, as it seems natural to 
suppose, then it would appear that our patch of white should 
be discoverable somewhere in the body of the observer, as 
well as in his mind. And Locke is not at all loath to speak at 
times as though colors are literally painted on the retina 
and as though it is these retinal images that we directly see 
in ordinary perception of bodies. In one disastrous place— 
not in the Essay—after describing how a retinal image is 
produced by the bombardment of particles, he states that 
this image is seen. But Locke simply dare not mean that the 
color white becomes a literal property of the retina, since 
the retina is every bit as much a material object as the 
marble, and Locke’s whole concern here is to show that colors 
are never immediate qualities in bodies, but only in minds. 
We therefore shall ignore this careless statement of his, 
liy, 2, 11-13. 
* Examination of Malebranche, Wks. Vol. IX, pp. 217-218. 
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especially since on the same page he goes on to write that the 
motions effected in the retina are continued to the brain and 
that this chain of intra-organic motions produces sensations 
in our minds. Thus Locke remains unscathed by the demon- 
strations of modern experimental psychology which prove, 
by the relative sizes of retinal images, that the retinal image 
is itself not seen, but rather the shape and size of something 
else. 

Now why is it that when the above-mentioned particles 
rebounding from the marble strike the eye, we see white 
rather than green or blue? The color that is actually pro- 
duced in any given circumstance depends primarily, accord- 
ing to Locke, on the joint rotational and progressive motions 
of the particles of light. That is, the velocity of approach 
to the eye and the rate of rotation of the particle determine 
what particular color is to occur, and that color becomes 
more intense as the number of such particles, moving thus, 
increases. To all this let it be added in fairness to Locke, 
that the color white is not to be simply identified with certain 
kinds of motion and texture of parts. Colors stand to such 
motions and physical textures only as mental effects to ma- 
terial causes. And Locke does not even pretend to have 
detailed knowledge of the way in which the material causes 
produce color-sensations. One thing however he is sure 
about, and that is that sensations are caused in the mind by 
the impact of material particles against the organism, what- 
ever their motions or ultimate natures may be. This is 
called the ‘‘causal’’ theory of perception, and in itself is 
reasonable enough both to common and to scientific sense, 
though certain of its consequences—which we are about to 
trace—are not nearly so congenial. 

So far we have limited our discussion to the class of visual 
sensations. This was not at all necessary to drive home 
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Locke’s argument on behalf of the causal theory of percep- 
tion. Indeed, it was beginning with that phase of perception 
which is Jeast likely to prove his point.’ For example, you 
are much more likely to get away with the assertion that the 
taste of an apple is just a sensation in you, than with the 
assertion that the red apparently on its surface is just a sen- 
sation in you. There is something objective about color 
which is wanting in sounds, smells, tastes, and sensations of 
temperature and pain. A pain or a taste may pretty safely 
be said to be where the body is, but are not colors at a dis- 
tance from the eye? It is fairly reasonable to say that an 
apple is sweet and cool only in contact with some palate, 
but is it as reasonable to say that the apple is red only in 
contact with some eye? Certainly, Locke would answer, and 
it is reasonable for the same reasons, because in both cases 
there are in the real apple only certain atoms and aggregates 
of atoms in motion which directly or indirectly strike upon 
the sense-organs to produce sensations in the mind. Red is a 
sensation, like taste or pain. If a steel wedge were driven 
into the palm of your hand, would you say that the resultant 
pain is in the steel, a quality of the steel, like its solidity? 
If not, why say that the gray-blue sensation you experience 
when the wedge operates upon your eye is in the steel ? There 
is, if you will, a slight difference in the two cases, for in the 
case of pain, the actual bulk of the object is pressed against 
the tactual organs, whereas in the case of gray-blue, the bulk 
of the object is not pressed up against the eye. But it is 
none the less in indirect physical contact with the eye, for 
from its surface a thin regular sequence of light-particles is 
being emitted to the retina, whence rises the gray-blue sensa- 
tion in the mind of the observer. In short, Locke interprets 


1Locke himself wrote “. .. visible species are the most difficult to be 
explained by material causes.” Wks. Vol. IX, p. 215. 
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all perception on the analogy of contact experience. If the 
external body is neither directly nor indirectly in contact 
with the sense-organ, there is no perception; and if the mind 
is not in some sense in contact with the stimulated sense- 
organ, as when in sleep or death it is “retired from the 
senses,” then again there is no perception. The mind per- 
ceives physical objects only when, from their side, they send 
representatives of themselves to where the sense-organ is, 
and when, from its side, the mind extends itself to be in some 
way or other where that sense-organ is. Then there is 
contact—and experience. There is no such thing as percep- 
tion at a distance. What the mind directly perceives must 
be immediately in the mind, that is, where the mind is. 

But when of an evening I look out on Jupiter, is not the 
bright orb that I see really millions of miles away from my 
observant self and identical with the real Jupiter? This 
could hardly be the case, since as we well know the real 
Jupiter could suddenly cease to exist and still the duped ob- 
server would go on seeing his own little yellow luminary 
for more than half an hour. Locke knew of his Danish 
contemporary Romer, and of his discovery of the finite 
velocity of light, made by observations of the satellites of 
Jupiter. On this basis he criticized the opinion of Paul 
Malebranche that an object millions of leagues away is per- 
ceived the moment it is uncovered or begins to emit light.’ 

This argument, from the space-time interval between the 
perceiver and the external event causing his perception, is 
perhaps the best available one when it comes to proving that 
what you apprehend in sensation is when and where the sensa- 
tion occurs, not when and where the remote external object 
is. It is the argument that certain modern epistemologists 
rely on most to establish such a dualistic theory of perception 

1 Wks. loc. cit. 
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as we have been describing, and it simply states that there is 
a space-time interval between cause and effect, such that the 
yellow sensation one has on looking at Jupiter cannot be 
Jupiter itself, since the sensation is effect and Jupiter cause. 
Admit causation between external object and sensation, and 
thereafter you cannot say that what is directly sensed is 
identical with its cause in another part of the universe. 

We seem now, with Locke, to have shown that a sensation 
is one thing, and the outer cause of it another. This estab- 
lishes, on a causal basis, the dualistic or indirect theory of 
perception. But, having revealed the width and depth of the 
mote between sensation and outer cause, we find ourselves 
faced with the necessity of explaining how experience bridges 
this gap. After all, to show that all immediate sensations are 
in the mind, is not to show how knowledge occurs about 
things outside the mind. Merely seeing a thing in the mind 
is not knowing anything of the nature of say a real chair or 
table, such that if we do know things like real chairs and 
tables, we have yet to explain the nature of this knowledge. 
This brings us to another important aspect of Locke’s view, 
namely, what is called the representative theory of percep- 
tion. The kernel of this thesis is well brought out by turning 
to Locke’s definitions of “idea” and ‘‘quality.” 

We have seen how, though the characteristic of the mind 
is to be active or to operate upon things, it can allow itself 
to be passively operated upon by things. It is at this point 
of the mind’s lending itself to be operated upon that sensa- 
tion occurs. The part of the mind that is most intimately 
united to the body is itself capable of being causally affected 
by the motions in the sense-organs. One might almost say 
that in thus becoming passive, the mind acquires a kind of 
materiality in order to become capable of being moved by 
matter. That is, if mind did not here tend towards becoming 
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something that a moving particle could bump into, how could 
the said motion cause anything to happen to mind?! The 
only way an atom can cause anything is by collision, Locke 
himself has told us. And since the contact of matter with 
mind occurs in the region of the sense-organ, the sense-organ 
might be described either as matter blossoming forth into 
mind or as mind congealing into matter, to make causation 
between them possible. Now let us examine this “dense” 
region of the mind “immersed in flesh”’ as it is being stimu- 
lated by say the organ of sight. In this mental region a 
colored patch appears as the effect of the physical stimula- 
tion, and this is what Locke calls a ‘‘simple”’ sensory idea, 
or idea of sensation. Likewise, there are simple sensory 
ideas resulting in the mind from touch or smell or taste or 
hearing. Locke attempts no further definition of these simple 
sensory units, on the ground that what is so simple cannot 
be defined. Only what is complex is susceptible of definition. 
Let him who would have acquaintance with the simple ideas 
of sense open his eyes and unstop his ears. If he is blind or 
deaf, he cannot know colors or sounds. 

Now the ideas of sense are perceived to have certain quali- 
ties, and this at last brings us to the means of escape from 
the realm of mind into the realm of matter. Some of these 
qualities resemble the qualities of real physical objects, such 
that by knowing them in the mind, we shall, indirectly, obtain 
knowledge of the properties of bodies. For example, the 
properties of being extended and moving in space, of being 
solid and numerable, are exhibited by the tactual and visual 
sensations. In having direct acquaintance with these proper- 
ties in the mind, we have indirect knowledge, according to 
Locke, of the nature of physical objects, since such properties 


1 Strictly speaking, a moving particle does not “bump into” mind; when 
the particles of a sense organ move, a sensation is “annexed” to the motion. 
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in the mind are like those in nature. These are called the 
“primary” qualities, because they resemble what they stand 
for. 

But our sensations or sensory ideas have other properties 
besides the primary. For example, anything clearly seen not 
only has the primary quality shape, but also color. Anything 
touched not only suggests the primary quality solidity, but 
also warmth or cold. In short, there seems to be another 
class of properties which do not resemble anything in bodies 
in the same straight-forward way that the primary qualities 
do. A sensed red is not like any property of a body. Never- 
theless Locke calls them qualities of bodies in a rather queer 
sense. White, for example, may properly be called a prop- 
erty of our marble, in the sense that the particular order and 
motions of the atoms of the marble are such as to produce 
in the mind the sensation of white when particles of light 
are reflected from the marble to the eye. We see, then, how 
indirectly the white qualifies the marble—not at all in the 
same direct way that say the shape of the marble qualifies it. 
Consequently, Locke calls it a “secondary” quality, and 
classes under this head all such as have real being only in 
the mind. Sounds, odors, tastes, pains, and sensations of 
temperature all share along with colors the same mind-bound 
existence. Except in the presence of some mind, there is noth- 
ing warm or sweet or colorful in the universe. And even in 
the presence of some mind, nothing in the universe is warm 
or sweet or colorful in the same simple way in which it is 
solid or extended in space.’ 

We have seen how the escape out of our minds into nature 
is accomplished by means of a relation of resemblance be- 
tween certain qualities of the contents of our minds and the 


1 Hence Cousin remarks that Locke inclines toward materialism, despite 
the admission of immaterial substance or mind. Philosophie de Locke, p. 361. 
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qualities of objects in nature. And this view, that certain 
elements in the mind signify or stand for elements in nature, 
is the representative theory of perception. Besides resem- 
blance, however, Locke must mention something else to 
answer the question, why did it ever occur to the mind that 
there is, entirely outside it, a world of objects which in cer- 


_ tain respects are like its ideas? After all, if everything di- 


rectly experienced is in the mind, what could have ever 
suggested to this mind that there is a whole real world out- 
side it, even though there may be resemblance? A good part 
of our belief in the existence of an external world, Locke 
answers, rises out of the feeling we have of “‘actually re- 
ceiving’ stimuli from an external non-mental source. That 
is to say, over and above merely having ideas that happen to 
resemble material properties in certain respects, we also have 
an indefeasible sense that something is continually approach- 
ing the mind from without, to make contact with it, and to 
cause or produce in it its sensations. Our sensations are ex- 
perienced as effects, and that is sufficient in itself to prove 
the existence of their external causes. It is a feeling that if 
we could really get outside of our minds and follow this 
causal sequence back out into nature, we would eventually 
arrive at the material object which is the source of stimula- 
tion. The inference of its extramental existence is not a blind 
or irrational one. Locke says we have unquestionable sensory 
evidence at least of the existence of things outside our minds, 
though of the precise nature of these things we may be com- 
paratively ignorant. That such sensory evidence however is 
really quite questionable, contrary to Locke’s belief, is shown 
by the sceptical development his theory of knowledge under- 
went in the hands of Berkely and Hume, who concluded that, 
for all we know, nothing exists outside of mind. 
liv, 2, 14, and iv, 11, 2. 
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In conclusion, I shall comment briefly on the present-day 
status of the dualistic theory of perception. It is safe and 
just to say that no other theory of perception has as yet 
been formulated which, by its sheer adequacy, could rule out 
the dualistic theory as improbable. If you deal in all fair- 
ness with space, time, and causality, it almost seems that 
the dualistic theory is the only one you can arrive at. Broad, 
one of the most prominent and scientific of living philoso- 
phers, writes that the direct theory of perception has for 
all time been demonstrated false.’ And physicist Planck 
believes that the whole structure of physical science rests on 
the proposition that ‘‘the real outer world is not directly 
knowable.’” Finally, among our American epistemologists, 
there is Lovejoy, whose powerful arguments for an out-and- 
out dualism have as yet received no refutation. 

Aside from such evidence, however, which clearly shows 
that Locke is perhaps even more alive now than when, three 
hundred years ago, his fingers could push pen over paper in 
defense of dualism, it seems to me that a dualistic theory of 
perception will not stand forever. My reason for this belief 
is what I shall call its “natural” inadequacy. As long as there 
are human organisms who live and think simply, there will 
be the conviction that objects are directly perceived. Dick 
will continue to believe that when he looks at Harry, it is 
the real Harry that he sees with his eyes, and not some 
ghostly substitute for Harry in Dick’s own mind. This will 
in the end, by sheer persistence, give birth to a theory of 
perception which, without ignoring the facts of physical 
science, will explain how Tom, Dick, and Harry directly 
perceive one another. Such a theory, should it ever arise, 
will however give mankind no occasion to put up a black 


1 Mind and Its Place in Nature, pp. 184-185. 
2 Where Is Science Going? p. 82. 
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mark beside the name of Locke. For Locke’s own clear naive 


' statement of the problem of perception will have contributed 


largely to the final non-dualistic solution. It is evident that 
Locke himself never pretended to have explained the details 
of the perceptual process. He avowedly had no theory of 
perception, when it came for example to showing how a sen- 


~ sation is “‘annexed”’ to the motion of particles in the stimu- 


lated sense-organ. Consequently, our purpose here has been 
to clarify for ourselves, as Locke did for himself, the prob- 
lem of perception. Let him who has the wit pass on to its 
solution. Before he can, however, he must first have the wit 
to see the problem as clearly as Locke did. There is a way 
of recognizing a difficulty so intimately that, of this very 
intimacy with the problem, the solution is born. 
VirciIL C. ALDRICH. 
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